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(For the Bivovac.] 


BATTLE OF WILSON’S CREEK. 


gel LSON’S CREEK was the scene of one of the most 

WX) important battles fought on Missouri soil, August ro, 
1862. Up to this time there had been much des- 
ultory fighting between the Federal forces and the 
State troops under Governor Jackson and Price; and 
on both sides a fierce bitterness had been exhibited. 
The war in that State practically began with the 
attack upon Camp Jackson, near St. Louis, and the 
unprovoked massacre of innocent women and chil- 
dren upon that occasion, converted strong Union men 
into bitter secessionists. 

Prior to this event, not only the people, but the State govern- 
ment was for standing by the Union. Missouri had cast her vote for 
Douglas, and to the convention which was called to consider the ques- 
tion of secession, few, if any, disunionists were elected. Sterling 
Price, chosen as a Union man without opposition, in his district, was 
made president of the convention, and, like those whom he repre- 
sented, was an ardent lover of his whole country. 

There is no space to speak of the causes which gradually led to 
an open breach between the Union Democrats and the Republicans, 
but the acrimony caused by the Kansas war was probably the chief 
factor. Placed geographically in the van of the sectional conflict, 
and aimost encompassed by States full of violent Republicans, the 
Missourians were impelled to a course of loyalty, by the instincts 
of self-preservation. They surely endured much for the sake of 
peace, and it was not until the ruthless massacre at Camp Jackson, 
that, casting aside the counsels of wisdom, they rushed into revolu- 
tion. The news of this outrage fired the popular heart, and the 
State authorities, in quick response, raised the standard of resistance. 
Governor Jackson issued a proclamation for 50,000 volunteers, and 
appointed Sterling Price commander-in-chief of the State forces. 
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The Kansas war had already sharply drawn the lines of political 
opinion, and it took but little to raise the country. Without arms or 
stores or even an organized militia, in a short time, the State possessed 
a formidable body of citizen soldiery. Inalmost every county, there 
was an uprising and soon the roads were filled with tumultuous bands 
of half-armed men seeking Price’s headquarters. Neighbor was ar- 
rayed against neighbor, and at many points there raged an interne- 
cine strife which, to the horrors of ordinary war, added those of arson 
and assassination. 

The army of Missouri was unlike any raised by the Confederate 
government. It was more than any other typical of the cause and 
the times. It was a popular outburst against the tyranny of Federal 
power. Its strength lay not in the esprit du corps of regimental 
units, nor in State loyalty, nor in influence of political leaders, but 
in the intense feeling of hostility to an oppressive government. With- 
out a commissary, or quartermaster departments, and almost with- 
out arms and ammunition, the scattered bands gradually united 
and were formed into rude regiments and brigades. The first action 
was at Boonville, where eight hundred men, in disobedience to the 
orders of their commander, refused scornfully to retire before a su- 
perior force under General Lyon, till they had inflicted serious 
damage. Shortly afterward, the capture of several hundred of the 
German home guards at Cole Camp gave a small supply of muskets. 

On the night of the 3d of July, in Cedar county, a union of the 
tumultuary bodies was formed, and upon being organized by Price, 
were found to number about three thousand and six hundred men. 
Five hundred of these were wholly unarmed, and nearly all were 
without canteens, or cartridge-boxes. In passing through the coun- 
try, eight pieces of cannon had been captured. For these they had 
little ammunition. They had some powder, and for round shot and 
canister, pieces of trace-chains, and round stones were substituted. 

Thus organized and equipped, they began their march toward 
the south-western corner of the State closely pursued by a heavy 
force under Lyon, with Siegel towards their front seeking an op- 
portunity to hem them in. At Carthage they turned upon Siegel, 
and by the vigorous rush of their disorderly masses, put him to rout. 
But upon the approach of the force under Lyon, they retreated to 
Cowskin prairie near the boundary of the Indian nation. 

Two days after the battle of Carthage, Price, who had been absent 
from illness, reached camp, to the delight of the soldiers. The news 
of the achievements of the revolutionary troops had gone through 
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the State and excited a noble spirit of emulation. From all quarters 
small bodies came pouring in, and Price soon found himself at the 
head of nearly eight thousand men. By agreement with McCulloch, 
he met him at Cassville, July 28th, and the Confederates and Mis- 
sourians were unitedinone army. August rst, the whole force moved 
off toward Springfield with a view of attacking the Federals there 
under Lyon and Siegel. (Price’s report.) Confident in their 
strength, the troops turned northward, with a bright hope of driving 
the enemy from the State, and never was more enthusiasm exhibited. 
Upon reaching Cane creek, McCulloch, who led the advance, halted 
for the rest of the column. The enemy had been discovered on the 
Springfield road in threatening numbers, and McCulloch refused to 
advance further, unless he was given the leadership. 

On the 4th of August, Price ‘‘put the Missouri forces under the 
direction of General McCulloch who assumed command of both 
armies.” (Pollard’s Lost Cause.) From Cane creek the Confeder- 
ates advanced to Wilson’s creek, seventeen miles nearer Springfield. 
On the night of the oth, it was determined to go forward and attack 
the foe the following morning. But a rain beginning to fall, and 
fearing lest from want of cartridge-boxes the small amount of am- 
munition would be ruined, McCulloch waited till break of day. The 
event proves it was a lost opportunity. Lyon was before and near 
him watching every movement. Commanding a force inferior in 
numbers though better armed and disciplined, he had learned, by ex- 
perience, the bravery of the Missouri bands; and now that McCul- 
loch had joined them with his brigade and one of Arkansas troops, 
under General Pearce, he felt that nothing but the most energetic 
action would save him. 

In a report of his, dated August 4th, he writes: ‘‘ Painful as it 
is to announce, I fear much my inability to retain position in Spring- 
field.”. On August the 9th, the day before the battle in which he 
lost his life, he writes to Fremont, ‘‘I find my position exceedingly 
embarrassing.” He felt compelled to be the aggressor and though 
despondent, he made his plans with a mind undaunted by the pros- 
pect of impending calamity. 

According to the plan adopted by him and Siegel, Lyon was to 
go with the main body of about 5,500 men and ten pieces of artillery 
against the Confederate front and left flank, while Siegel, by another 
road, with about 2,000 men and six pieces of artillery, was to move 
stealthily on the right flank and rear of the foe. Darkness favored 
the movement; and while the Missourians, delighted at the prospect 
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of a speedy return to their homes, were dancing before their camp- 
fires, the Federals concealed by the cloudy night, were approach- 
ing within almost musket range of their position. 

Says Siegel, in his report: ‘‘In sight of the enemy’s tents 
which spread out in our front and right, I planted four pieces of 
artillery on a little hill. It was 5:30 o’clock when some musket fir- 
ing was heard from the north-west. I, therefore, ordered the artillery 
to begin their fire against the camp of the enemy (Missourians) 
which was of so much effect, that the enemy’s troops were seen leav- 
ing their tents and retiring in haste toward the north-east of the 
valley.” 

Says General McCulloch in his report: ‘‘ My effective force was 
5,300 infantry, fifteen pieces of artillery, and 6,000 horsemen, armed 
with flint-lock muskets, rifles, and shot-guns. There were other 
horsemen with the army, who were entirely unarmed, and instead of 
being a help, were continually in the way.” 

Shortly after sunrise, the Confederates were aroused by the 
bursting of shells in their midst. To many it was a great surprise, and 
the galloping hither and thither of unarmed horsemen, did not tend 
to allay the excitement. Stunned by an attack from a foe, who they 
thought was cowering inside of his breastworks at Springfield, there 
must have been at first some confusion. McCulloch, however, had 
learned sometime after daylight of the advance of the enemy and 
rapidly made arrangements to receive him. Simultaneous with 
Siegel’s attack on the right and rear, Lyon opened on the front 
and left, having planted his guns on commanding hills. 

The day was saved by the sturdy valor of Price’s men assisted by 
the Arkansas troops, and last, but not least, by the daring genius of 
McCulloch. Siegel pushing his advantage, pressed forward toward 
the Confederate rear. Having posted his guns so as to sweep in 
flank the Confederate front, he poured a destructive fire into the 
ranks of those who were resisting the advance of Lyon. McCul- 
loch saw that this battery had to be taken. Calling upon a portion 
of the Third Louisiana regiment, under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hyams, he led them around Siegel’s right flank and charged 
the battery. Says Hyams: ‘‘Arriving on the brow of the hill, Lieu- 
tenant Leacy, of the Shreveport Rangers, sprang on a log, waved 
his sword, and called, ‘Come on, Caddo.’ The whole command 
rushed forward, carried the guns, rushed to the fence and drove the 
enemy off.” 

They were speedily reinforced by a large force of Arkansas cav- 
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alry, who, plunging through the brush, attacked the infantry sup- 
port and put Siegel’s whole command to flight. That unfortunate 
officer upon whom afterward all the blame of the disaster was cast, 
says that the charging column of Confederates was at first supposed 
to be a portion cf Lyon’s men, and that the mistake was only dis- 
covered when they were quite near his guns. Says he: ‘‘It is im- 
possible for me to describe the consternation and frightful confusion 
which was occasioned by this unfortunate event. The cry, ‘They 
(Lyon’s troops) are firing against us,’ spread like wildfire through 
my ranks. * * * The enemy arrived within ten paces 
from the mouth of our cannon, killed the horses, turned the flanks 
of the infantry and compelled them to retire.” 

The right and rear being relieved, the front and left strongly de- 
manded the attention of McCulloch. Here was the -hardest fight- 
ing. Lyon, with iron purpose and skillful leadership, was steadily ad- 
vancing. Though surprised by the sudden attack, the Missourians, 
at the first call to arms, were soon ready for battle. The alertness of 
the foe in securing strong positions and planting his batteries so as 
to enfilade their ranks, forced the alternatives of flight or a bold ad- 
vance up steep hillsides under a murderous fire of cannon and 
musketry. The Missourians did not hesitate. Up the broken face 
of the ridge, with irregular front, but with dauntless step, they 
moved, at times recoiling under the galling fire, but again rallying 
and returning to the charge. Soon their left was threatened by a 
force under Major Sturgis. Toward this point a portion of the 
Third Louisiana regiment and McIntosh’s regiment of mounted rifle- 
men (then dismounted) were sent. They were met by a galling fire 
from troops stationed behind a fence. Up to the fence and over it 
they went, and, with an impetuous rush, drove the enemy back upon 
the main body. 

Lyon, though contending with superior numbers, would not yield 
the ground. Again and again he urged his men forward, leading 
them into the thick of the fight. Fearing that his right would be 
turned, he sent the Second Kansas to support the First Missouri 
(Federal) regiment, which had recoiled before the fierce onset of the 
Confederates. 


At the same time he had to resist a determined assault upon his 
center. Here Totten’s battery was stationed and with rapid dis- 
charges, was sweeping the wooded crests with grape and canister. 
Around it the tide of battle roared. More than once the Missouri- 
ans, with reckless valor, charged to within a few yards of the guns 
and were driven off. 
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It was in the desperate encounter for the possession of this bat- 
tery that Lyon fell. Sometime before, while gallantly attempting to 
rally his men, he was shot in the leg and head; but he refused to 
leave the field. To Sturgis he said, mournfully: ‘‘I fear the day is 
lost.” Says Sturgis: ‘‘ Mounting another horse, he swung his hat 
in the air and called upon the troops to follow him.” Charging with 
the energy of despair, the Federals drove back the Missourians and 
pressed them hard. But the defeat of Siegel had relieved the Con- 
federate right and rear, and the Missourians were quickly rein- 
forced by First and Second Arkansas mounted riflemen, commanded 
respectively by Colonel T. J. Churchill and Lieutenant-Colonel Em- 
bry, by Gratiot’s regiment and McRae’s battalion. McCulloch 
says: ‘‘A terrible fire of musketry was now kept up along the 
whole side and top of the hill upon which the enemy was posted. 
Masses of infantry fell back and again rushed forward. The summit 
of the hill was covered with dead and wounded. Both sides were 
fighting with desperation for the day. Carroll’s and Grier’s regi- 
ments, led gallantly by Captain Bradfute, charged the battery (Tot- 
ten’s) but the whole strength of the enemy was immediately in. rear, 
and a deadly fire was opened upon them.” At this critical moment, 
McCulloch ordered up Pearce’s brigade, of Arkansas troops, with 
Reed’s battery and a portion of the Third Louisiana. Most man- 
fully did the Federals meet the opposing masses, but they were 
forced to give away inch by inch. Says McCulloch: ‘‘ Nothing 
could withstand the impetuosity of our final charge. The enemy 
fled and could not be rallied, and they were seen at 12 M., fast re- 
treating among the hills in the distance.” 

This last statement is contradicted by the reports of Major Sturgis 
who, upon the fall of Lyon, assumed command, and of Captain Tot- 
ten, whose battery did so much execution. They both declare that 
the Confederates were driven off before they began to retire from the 
field. The casualties admitted by the Federals was 1,235, while 
McCulloch acknowledges a loss of 1,065 killed and wounded, and 
thirty missing. 

It is hard to tell what was the relative strength of the combatants, 
According to official reports, the Federals numbered about 8,000 
while the Confederates reached 11,000. 

On August 12th, Siegel, who had assumed command at Rolla, 
twenty-eight miles east of Springfield, writes to Fremont: ‘‘We 
are now here with 3,o00 men of infantry and 300 cavalry.” This 
warrants the inference that the Federal loss was much greater than 
that reported by Sturgis. W.N. M. 
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[For the Bivovac.]} 
REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR—IN TWO PAPERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


ty HE fall of Fort Donelson was a memorable and a 
gloomy epoch in the history of Tennessee. 

It opened the State to the full tide of invasion, 
and it was to many a sure sign of the surrender 
that the South must finally make. Besides, the 
air was full of farewells to the dying—to the 
dead—‘‘ The heart of Rachel for her children 
crying, would not be comforted.” Those upon the Southern limit 
of the State were slow to believe the sad truth, but unmistakable 
evidences were soon given. 

On a Saturday night, dark and gloomy, with a wet atmosphere, so 
cold that it penetrated the most comfortable clothing and made strong 
men shiver, came the dispatch—‘‘ Prepare hospitals for number 
of sick soldiers. They must be sent forward at once to prevent cap- 
ture.” 

Before the gray shadows had lifted themselves from the face of the 
dawn the sick squadrons were moving in. Such a sight! The tears 
start even now, when I recall the ghastly picture of men moving in 
the raw air that sad Sunday morning. ‘‘ Toll the bell, toll the bell ;” 
said old Mrs. S., ‘‘they are dead men, and we are dead people!” 

This was at first the common feeling, and now after the lapse of so 
many hard years (for whether our Northern neighbors believe it, or 
not, they have been hard), I do not quite shake off the feeling of sor- 
rows to come, which oppressed me then. 

But it was not atime when the luxury of tears could be indulged in. 
Work, sad work, was waiting every hand; for the swift-coming trains 
brought heavy cargoes of human suffering. 

The hospital was hastily prepared on a lofty site; and, sad omen, 
in full view lay the silent city of the dead! 

Alas! how soon the rows lengthened and multiplied in the 
‘Strangers’ Lot.” The first to die was a noble Mississippian. While 
the death-dew stood on his brow, the light of heaven beamed from 
his eye. He asked that some one would sing and pray; for he was 
a Christian soldier. Then he talked, talked of his mother, of his 
home that he should see no more, and of the home to which he was 
going: and while he talked ‘‘he fell onsleep.” There he lay in the 
bleak hospital, as fine a form as any sculptor could wish. Saida 
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warm-hearted Irishman, as his tears fell upon the unconscious stran- 
ger: ‘It hurts me heart to see the loike of that put under the 
ground.” 

In another ward a stalwart Kentuckian lay dying. He bore no 
marks of sickness, but sorrow and exposure had hastened the work 
of death. His voice was entirely gone, and his dumb agony was too 
painful to witness. 

In the third ward was a Missourian, so wan, so worn, so forlorn, 
and so Jony, that though levity never seemed so much a sin, I could 
not refrain from nick-naming him ‘‘ Bones.” ‘‘What is the matter 
with you?” inquired thenurse. ‘‘ O! I’m just thathungry,” replied he. 
The expressive emphasis on the word hungry revealed a depth of 
meaning never before dreamed of; and when he began to eat !—well, 
I’ll not attempt adescription. I didn’t know shen how to sympathize 
with him, and laughed at the rapid disappearance of everything 
edible in his reach. 

As a convalescent (though it is still a wonder to me how one so 
weak could become strong again save by a miracle), he was quar- 
tered in the home of a hospitable citizen. He soon spied a long 
string of onions. These, after many a painful effort at lifting himself, 
he succeeded in reaching, and ate them a//, even the skins! After 
the sweet sleep induced by this strong opiate his recovery was rapid, 
and when the invading host came nearer, and the hospital was broken 
up, and the soldiers ordered further South—he had grown so fat that 
my husband’s biggest breeches had to be widened before he could 
get into them —he went off well “ provisioned,” and I have no doubt 
did some good fighting, and lived through the war, for he clung to 
life with the tenacity of a Spartan, though not taking kindly to their 
frugal fare. 

The steward of this hospital deserves a passing notice. He un- 
derstood his work, and did it well. Still for a’ that I felt toward him 
as Laocoon did toward the Greeks. He seemed to me ‘‘a man with 
the evi] eye” and I could not rid myself of the impression that he 
was always watching. In a time of trial, I feared he would flinch, 
that he would betray his trust for a better bid. The sequel showed 
that these misgivings shared by many were not meaningless. 

One day, just between the lights, two horsemen were seen gallop- 
ing into town. Whence they came, and whither they went, no one 
knew. They made their way straight to the hospital, as if familiar 
with the ‘‘ins and outs”’ of the place. Ina short time a Federal gar- 
rison was stationed in the town, having the keys of the hospital al- 
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ready in possession, but the janitor was a free man in blue clothes, 
in a colder clime. 

The names of nurses, citizens, physicians, and preachers, who 
had been attentive at the hospital had also been given. This was 
surmised from the surveillance which the Federal authorities exer- 
cised from the first toward such persons, and which, after a time, 
developed into absolute tyranny. 


CHAPTER II. 


The first Federals came in at night on the turnpike leading from 
The many anxious eyes looking wistfully for the coming of 
a son or sire, will never forget the strange sensation which chilled 
their hearts as the sad news stole through the darkness. ‘*The Yan- 
kees are coming!”’ Listening, we could hear in a distance the sound 
of the hoofs upon the rocky road. Many wept, and out from the 
home circle hastened many a brave boy, to die on the march, on 
the fatal field, in the hospital or prison. 

The place was sad and silent as though under interdict. Yet the 
soldiers were quiet, and well behaved, so far as related to overt acts. 
They were conscious conguerors, and the citizens realized already 
what conquest signified to the conguered. Even the old time social 
relations could not be resumed with the old freedom and familiarity. 
Strangers had come in. The display of female finery was peculiarly 
provoking to Southern women, who disdained to dress in rich robes, 
while lover and husband were imperiling their lives. AHecuba, with 
her weeping women, was now at the altar, and then at the loom. 

So the months dragged on, and nothing occurred to break the 
dreary monotony, until suddenly one day a Southern cavalier dashed 
in among the Yankees, leaped upon one of their horses and was off, 
before the picket started from his surprise. 

This incident gave the invaders a feeling of uneasiness, and re- 
newed their suspicions of the citizens. As no further demonstration 
was made, matters soon settled into their wonted way. The quiet, 
however, was only seeming. We were like the people who used to 
have their homes on the sides of Vesuvius, or in the crags of the 
Alps. The flowers bloomed, the birds sang, and the children played, 
but the mothers had heaviness of soul. They knew that at any mo- 
ment the hot lava might be poured upon them from the seething vol- 
cano, or the awful avalanche might bury them beneath the eternal 
snow. It is a fearful thing to bear about you a body of death, 
whether this body be that of a chained criminal whose putrid carcass 
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defiles the flesh of the living, or that invisible but equally palpable 
death which each heart touched by sorrow, bears with it perpetually. 

Bravely as the Southern women have met the issues of the war, 
they do not forget the former days, when life was all a song—a gay, 
sweet song, changed too soon into a dirge. Poverty they have 
borne, and defeat they have borne; but oh, the hopelessness and wear- 
iness of living when those you love are all dead. 

The Persian king answered the prayer of the poor peasant, that 
his sons might remain with him, but he answered it by slaughtering 
them, and thrusting their bloody bodies into the fond father’s face. 

But I digress, and while I wander, the grass grows green over the 
heaving hillocks where the soldiers sleep, for the earth, ever mindful 
of the dead children who rest in her bosom, loves thus to keep their 
memory green. A smiling sky bends lovingly over them, and a soft 
sun is kissing into bloom the flowers which gentle hands have planted 
for ‘‘somebody’s sake.” 

Once more the fertile fields of Tennessee are waving with wheat, 
and without a word to cheer us, we grow more hopeful, for it is hard 
to be downcast, when the very winds of heaven are blowing an in- 
vocation to freedom, and every sleeping seed is bursting through the 
stubborn soil. We breathe in the influence of the old life renewed. 

It was with a sentiment of this sort that I looked abroad over the 
high hills surrounding P on a morning in May. 


CHAPTER III. 


I do not know that I write for any who sometimes /ee/ with the 
certainty of fact that something ts going to happen. 

I do not understand it myself, but on that day there came to me 
such an inspiration. I made a vain effort at the regular routine of 
domestic duties, but about two o’clock I threw down my work ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ they are coming, they are coming; I know it, it seems 
to me I can hear their shouts in the air.” 

‘‘Who are coming,’’ quietly inquired my husband. ‘‘ O, our boys, 
our boys, I believe they are here zow.” With that I went to the 
back porch and a most stirring spectacle net the eye. The whole 
Federal force was in rapid retreat, and standing not upon the order 
of their going. Fast, fast, and faster did they fly, and not a pursuer 
could be seen. 

Anon shouts are heard on every side, ‘‘Morgan’s men! Morgan’s 
men! Morgan’s men!” 

The prince when he found the enchanted castle and waked the 
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‘¢Sleeping Beauty,” never started half so loud a hum of human life. 
The sick left their beds. Those who had never sung before, sung; 
and those who had never shouted before, shouted. Men, women, and 
children, the young, and the old, the rich and the poor, the white 
and the black, surged to the public square to welcome Morgan, and 
Morgan’smen. What inspiration there was in that name, like Scotia’s 
burning brand it excited enthusiasm wherever it went. He was 
the Cid Campeador of Southern cavaliers, and we regarded him as 
the Spaniards did that incomparable lord—viz: that victory was cer- 
tain wherever he led. 

Amid these reminiscences we drop a tear at the hard fate of such 
a hero. 

The Southern soldiers came in from every direction, and in an in- 
credibly short time the entire garrison was captured. The loss of 
life was trifling, if we dare so speak of a loss that is ever great and 
solemn. 

The enemy concealed themselves, about a mile from town, behind 
an old rock fence, enclosing a grave-yard. 

For one night the town held high revel, and yet, I must say, 
that the chief joy arose, not from a feeling of triumph over the fallen, 
but from the meeting with friends, from greeting those who had em- 
braced a common cause. 

Repeatedly are we warned to rejoice with moderation, for they, 
the Southern soldiers, could not stay to protect us—and so, on the 
morrow, suddenly and silently as they came—they left. 

At four o’clock that same day just as we sat down to enjoy a little 
rest before the fire, for the air was cool, we heard what seemed to 
our startled ears a war-whoop! Into the fire went a budget of cap- 
tured mail-matter. One letter only had I read, or tried to read, and 
the burden of that was “ Bee shure now to send me sumthin from 
them thar parts.” 

This is a dona fide quotation, given to show that bad spelling was 
not confined to the ‘‘ ragged rebs,” and also the animus with which 
many came to ‘‘these here parts.” 

Very soon we began to think that ‘‘ Ann Marier’s” wish would be 
gratified, even to the sending away of every thing from these parts. 

Down the same road came the four thousand, their bayonets flash- 
ing in the sunset-blaze. They were mad, and like brave men they 
were. Even the trees, and fences and flowers, and women and chil- 
dren were made to feel the force of that wrath. 

For three days eating was a kind of hap-hazard game. We ate 
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what we were fortunate enough to get in ¢rvansitu from the kitchen to 
the dining-room, and often we took it like Orientals, with fingers for 
forks. How longingly memory reverted to the Pied Piper,— 
Who in Tartary freed the chain 
From zs huge swarms of gnats, 
And eased in the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats. 

One Irishman was so inflamed, partly by whisky, that he threat- 
ened ‘‘awful things” and had to be “ed. This was done to a tree, 
or rather the ¢vee to Aim, for, with a mighty wrench, he uprooted it! 

Less successful wasa doughty Dutchman who attacked a billy goat, 
whose capricious movements were construed into a challenge. 

When discipline was restored the citizens were made to know, in 
every way, that they had committed an unpardonable sin in the wel- 
come extended to Southern soldiers. 

In June an order was issued for the arrest of twelve representa- 
tive citizens. They had the choice of a most odious oath, or of aban- 
doning their homes for a sojourn in the South. Some of these men 
could not leave, others were old, and several had but small means, 
but little with which to meet daily demands, and nothing to spend in 
traveling, had they felt so inclined. All were true Southern gentle- 
men, ardently attached to their native State, and with hearts alive 
with sympathy for those engaged in the struggle. 

The greater number of this party had been active in their minis- 
trations at the hospital. ‘Their record was well known Jdefore the 
arrests were made, and the absence of the steward grew less and less 
a mystery. 
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THE RETREAT FROM LAUREL HILL, WEST VIRGINIA. 
NUMBER Two. 

LTHOUGH the ground was somewhat level, it 
was rock after rock all the way to the stream. 
Some of these rocks are very high with laurel 
growing between and here and there a large 
spruce pine tree. The rocks were covered with 
heavy moss, making them slippery so that we 
had to be quite cautious. Then before reach- 

ing another rock we would have to cut through the laurel; some of 

us reached the stream by dark, while some thirty or forty had to re- 
main just were they were, either on or between tlie rocks, as it was 
dangerous for them to move. Those of us who reached the stream 
found more comfortable quarters—that is, as far as the nature of the 
ground was concerned. We could either lie down on the wet moss, 
or sit up against a spruce pine tree, and sleep (if you could). Al- 
though it was the r4th of July, the weather was so cold that what 
sleep we did get did us little or no good. If the balance of the com- 
mand fared as I did they got but an hour’s sleep from dark till day- 
light. The only thing I saved out of my’knapsack was one shirt, and 

I found use for it that night. The moss on the ground was so wet I 

knew I could not sleep. lying down, so I took the shirt, folded it, 

placed it at the foot of a large spruce pine tree and took my seat for 
the night. As soon as I closed my eyes 1 would doze off only to 
wake again in amoment. I was weak and feverish from loss of sleep, 
fatigue, and want of food—the rest of the men were in the same con- 
dition. Of course, some were better able to stand the hardships, but 
the situation was bad enough for the strongest of us. We tried to 
build a fire. We had plenty of matches, but neither the laurel nor 
the spruce pine bark would light, and that was all the wood we had. 

As soon as day broke Monday (July 15th) we could see the boys 
who had not reached the stream the night before lying around on the 
rocks. One poor fellow had a large rock all to himself. He said 
dark had overtaken him on this rock and he was afraid to venture 
any farther and so ‘‘went it alone” that night. It was well enough 
that he did as he had to have help to get down the next morning. As 
soon as all had reached the stream (Monday morning; July 15th) we 
started on our march up the next ridge thinking surely we would 
find a valley on the other side. The ground was more favorable for 
marching and the laurel not quite so thick so that by eleven o’clock 
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we had made two miles. We were marching in single file, Major 
Thompson and all the captains ia front. Suddenly a commotion was 
created by word being passed up the line from mouth to mouth to 
“halt.” What did that mean? Had the Yankees overtaken us? 
‘*What do you think is the matter?” was asked a hundred times. As 
soon as the word reached the head of the line word came down the 
line from mouth to mouth, ‘‘who says halt.” As soon as that word 
reached the rear of the line the message went back, ‘‘we are going in 
the wrong direction.’”” When Major Thompson received this word 
he started for the rear at the same time passing back the word, ‘‘Who 
says we are going in the wrong direction ?” Word came up, ‘‘There 
is a man here says we can’t get out going this way.” Major Thomp- 
son passed word for the man to come up the line. They met half 
way (our line was at this time strung out so that it measured about 
half a mile). The rear of the line followed the man, the front fol- 
lowed the major, so that we all doubled up in the center to see and 
hear all. As soon as they met, Major Thompson asked the stranger 
who he was. He answered: ‘‘My name is Jim Parson. I live way 
down the mountain. I heard you were in the mountains, and from 
the direction I heard you had taken I knew you would never live to 
getout. In this direction you willonly find mountain after mountain 
for thirty or forty miles.”” By this time we were huddled up together 
discussing the situation—all were officers, all on an equality and 
all talking. Some of us were inclined to trust him while others 
thought he was a decoy sent out by the Yankees, Major Thompson 
finally succeeded in restoring quiet and asked Parsons how he knew 
we were in the mountains. Parsons said: ‘‘Sunday evening (July 
14th) two men came to my house for something to eat. In talking 
with them I found they belonged to the First Georgia regiment and 
had been cut off the day before (Saturday) at Cheat river. They 
also told me that you men, about four hundred in number, were still 
in these mountains hoping to make your way across to the valley. 
I found out from them what direction you were going in when they 
had left you, and I have come to lead you out.” 

Sunday morning after our first night in the mountains, two men 
had branched off on their own hook to try and find their way out. It 
was very fortunate for us that they did so; we had had no roll-call, 
hence had not missed them. They went east while we were going 
south, and after they had rambled about all day were lucky in find- 
ing Jim Parsons’ house about dark. As soon as it was daylight the 
noble old mountaineer started out on his mission of mercy to find and 
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lead us out. He was living on the same ridge that our left had been 
resting on at Cheat river though about seven miles further down. 
He followed the top of the ridge till he struck our trail and then had 
no difficulty in finding us. After Parsons had explained all this to 
Major Thompson, we were about equally divided as to believing 
him. The old man insisted on our following him, promising to take 
us out safe and beyond reach of the Federal army. He said: ‘*You 
will have to go back to where you started from this morning, and 
take down that stream. That will lead you to my ‘deadening.’ When 
we reach that we will be safe, as my house is not more than four 
miles further on.” 

Parsons was asked how far down the stream it was to his deaden- 
ing. He replied that he did not know as he had never been any 
higher up the stream than his deadening, however, he did not think 
it was more than five miles. (A deadening is a piece of woods where 
all the trees are killed by cutting around them so that the grass will 
grow for the purpose of grazing cattle, the business Parsons was prin- 
cipally engaged in). 

‘* However,” says Mr. Parsons, ‘I am not positive that my dead- 
ening is on this stream, but I think it is. You know I came across 
the mountains and crossed two or more streams, and as I never was 
up in this part of the country before I can not say positively which 
of the streams my deadening is on.” 

We had now consumed some time in talking over matters and 
finally Phil. Dodd spoke up and said: ‘‘ Turn him over to me and I 
will go ahead with him. _ If he leads us to the Yankees he will be a 
dead man, sure.” We all knew Phil. Dodd, and that he was the very 
man for the place. Matters being decided, we moved on with Phil. 
Dodd and the old man some two hundred yards in advance. Phil. 
kept his eye on the old man and his gun in hand ready for any emer- 
gency. We marched back some distance and then down the stream 
we had left that morning. We had to walk in the stream, though it 
was very shallow. Our men were very weak and some had to be 
helped over bad places, consequently our progress was dreadfully 
slow. We had marched some four miles, dark was coming on and 
no deadening in sight. All at once we stopped and every eye was 
strained looking down stream to know why. Some one says ‘‘Yon- 
der goes Phil. Dodd and the old man up the mountain alone, what 
do you think is the matter?” Another said, ‘‘ Have they found the 
Yankees in our front?” The old man having traveled this far and 
still not seeing his deadening now became alarmed, thinking he was 
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on the wrong stream. He asked Dodd to let him go up the moun- 
tain and take a lookaround. Parsons knew if we were lost, he was — 
lost, too, so you see he wanted to go up the mountain alone. Then if 
he could not tell where he was, he could easily make his escape. 
Dodd took in the situation at a glance and said, “If you think you 
can tell where we are by going up to the top of the mountain I will 
go up with you.” ‘*No,” said Parsons, ‘‘You are not strong enough ; 
let me go. I will return as soon as I look around a little.” Phil. 
would not let him go alone, so up they both went. Parsons strained 
his eye (he had but one) but could not see the much-looked for dead- 
ening. Phil. afterwards told us the old man was sojconfused he could 
scarcely speak. At last the old man said: ‘* We will go back to the 
stream and followit down.” When Phil. and the old man returned 
we started on down the stream. When we had gone about a mile, 
old Jim Parsons jumped up and down clapping his hands and yell. 
ing, ‘‘Yonder itis! Yonderitis! Yonder itis!” His eye ever 
on the lookout had just seen in the far distance one dead tree, but 
Parsons knew from the looks of that dead tree there were more close 
by. And such was the case, we had reached the deadening. We 
marched on a half or three-quarters of a mile and then we could all 
see what the old man saw so far off. A council was then held, Par- 
sons being admitted in full fellowship. He stated that his house was 
five miles off and it probably would not be safe for the command to 
go there as it was directly across from Carrick’s Ford, the place 
where the fight had been Saturday (July 13th). He also stated that 
Parnett had repulsed the enemy at that time and Sunday the day be- 
fore he had started out to look for us they (the enemy) were burying 
their dead just across the ridge, not more than five miles from his 
house. He suggested that we remain where we were for the night 
and he, with ten or fifteen men, would go on to his house, cook what 
meal he had, kill some beeves and return to camp as soon as he 
could. That suggestion was acted upon. It was now about eight 
o’clock p. M., and the men were completely broken down; besides, 
had all gone it would have taken too long to make the trip. Par- 
sons, with fifteen men, started off to the house with the understand- 
ing that they were to return as soon as possible with something to 
eat. The command remained at the deadening for the night—this was 
the fourth night without food and very little sleep. 

The old man and his guard soon reached his house, and after a 
happy greeting and hand-shaking all round, Parsons said, ‘‘Now, let 
us see what we can find for the boys to eat.” In looking over the 
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supply he found he had no flour, and what corn meal he had would 
not feed twenty men much less three hundred and ninety-five. So 
he concluded to cook what meal he had, take it down and divide it 
among the men which would give each man a very small piece. He 
thought best not to kill the beeves at his house, the enemy being so 
close might hear the report of the guns. By daylight the next morn- 
ing (Tuesday, July 16th) Mr. Parsons and his guard were up and 
ready to start for the camp at the deadening. They drove down 
about fifteen beeves ; some of them they killed with pistols, and by 
the time the sun was up the beef was ready for the men. They were 
called up and formed in line to receive the cornbread which had been 
prepared at the house. Each man was to receive a piece about the 
size of anegg. Before the basket with the bread came to sight Major 
Thompson informed the men that Mr. Parsons had cooked all the 
meal he had and he would now give each man a small piece. How 
shall I explain the next scene? I will try and do so in as few words 
as possible, and such a scene I hope I will never witness again. 
They commenced at the head of the line, thinking to give each man 
his piece as his time came. They had not given out more than five 
pieces before the rear of the line was doubled up on the centre. The 
men seemed to have gone perfectly wild at sight of the basket. Those 
farthest down the line would not wait for their turn but rushed on 
the man with the basket, jerked the basket out of his hand, and men, 
basket, and cornbread were all mixed up together on the ground. The 
bread was tramped under foot, and ground into meal again. After 
the scramble was over and quiet restored, the men looked at each 
other in mute astonishment, as much as to say: ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened ?” 

Such was the freak of starved men—men in a manner crazy from 
the loss of sleep and want of food. The corn-bread was all destroyed, 
we had plenty of beef but no salt. We built small fires and boiled 
our beef. Wecould not eat much, but the little we ate did us much 
good. By the time we got through cooking and eating our beef it 
was nine o’clock. After a hearty hand-shaking with the noble old 
mountaineer we started on our march for the land of milk and maple 
sugar. Mr. Parsons had given us our directions. We had to keep 
down the same mountain stream some eight or nine miles before we 
would come to any road. We could march on the side of the stream 
most of the way, as the laurel was not so thick and the ground some- 
what level. We reached the road Parsons had mentioned some 
time in the afternoon, and we were more than glad to put our feet 
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down on a road, as we had not done so since Saturday morning, and 
this was Tuesday afternoon. 

We camped that night near the first house we came to and fared 
better than we had done the night before. We bought beeves from 
Mr. Snyder, whose house it was we were near, and butchered them 
ourselves. We had plenty of salt, but could get very little bread. 
Snyder was a strong Union man and did not want to let us have any 
thing. We told him we must have the beeves but would pay him 
for them, which we did, in gold. We understood afterward that 
Snyder was instrumental in having Jim Parsons killed. Being anx- 
ious to get further down the valley in order to get something besides 
beef to eat, we broke camp early the next morning. 

About four o’clock that afternoon we reached a settlement and 
every man started out on his own hook to find something to eat. 
That night our command was scattered all over the valley. As soon 
as most of the men assembled the next morning, we again started on 
our march down the valley of maple sugar. 

By twelve o’clock that day the men had at least five hundred 
pounds of maple sugar, each man having from one to five pounds. I 
am satified that the eating of this maple sugar did more to strengthen 
us that all the other food we ate. 

Major Thompson finding it would be impossible to keep the men 
together, gave us orders to branch off in squads, get through the 
country as best we could and report at Monterey as soon as possible. 
Some of the men reached Monterey the next Monday (July 22d), 
others were coming in all next week. From Monterey we were or- 
dered to McDowell to receive aten day furlough. Some fifteen of 
the men died soon after we reached Monterey. Several of them were 
deranged for two or three weeks. Two were sent to the insane 
asylum, one (Jessie T.) was only little better than an idiot till the day 
of his death, which occurred some years later. 

PRIVATE J. W. STOKES, 
First Georgia Vols. 
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CHARGE OF THE FIRST TENNESSEE AT PERRYVILLE. 


BN the 8th of October there will be a reunion of 
the First Tennessee regiment volunteers. The 
day is fittingly chosen, as it is the anniversary of 
the bloody battle of Perryville, in which this reg- 
iment covered itself with glory. The following 
lines written by Captain B. P. Steele, of Com- 
pany ‘‘ B,” is a glowing tribute to the memory 
of those who fell, indeed, to all who shared the perils of that memor- 
able charge. 


Far and wide on Perryville’s ensanguined plain, 
The thunder and carnage of battle resounded ; . 
And there, over thousands of wounded and slain, 
Riderless steeds from battle’s shock rebounded. 
Cheatham’s division was fiercely attacking, 
And proudly from his men rose cheer after cheer, 
As before them McCook was sullenly backing, 
Gallantly fighting as he moved to the rear. 
On Cheatham’s left, Stewart’s guns roared and rattled, 
And in the center, Donelson onward bore ; 
On the right, Maney’s brigade charged and battled, 
Valiantly driving the stubborn foe before. 
’ Twas there, held in reserve, impatiently lay, 
The First Tennessee, the ‘‘ Knights of the Kid Glove,”* 
Eager and chafing to join the bloody fray— 
Help their brave comrades, and their own powers prove. 
Soon was their impatient valor to be tried, 
Soon were they to charge to the cannon’s grim mouth— 
Soon upon the battle’s crimsoned wave to ride— 
Soon to prove themselves worthy ‘* Sons of the South.” 
For soon, at headlong speed, there came dashing down— 
His steed flecked with sweat and foaming at the mouth— 
The warrior-bishop—he of the ‘‘ Sword and Gown”’— f 
Who with like devotion served God and the South. 
Every eye and ear of that gallant band, 
Was eager turned to catch the old hero’s words ; 
On the guns more firmly clenched was every hand, 
And from their scabbards quick leaped two score of swords ; 
For all knew by the flash of the old chief’s eye, 
That he had hot work for every trusty gun; 
And ready was each man to fight and to die, 


*The First Tennessee was principally made up of young men from Nashville and other 
towns in Middle Tennessee, and was called the “ Kid Glove regiment,’ as a term of ridicule 


+General Polk. 
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In the bloody work then and there to be done. 
A moment along their solid ranks he glanced, 
And with just pride his eagle-eye beamed o’er them— 
Assured by their firm main, that when they advanced, 
No equal numbered foe could stand before them. 
He noted the firm set lip and flashing eye, 
And on their sun-burnt cheeks the brave man’s pallor; * 
And knew they had the spirit to ‘‘do or die,”’ 
For Southern honor and with Southern valor. 
Then pointing towards the cannon-crested height, 
Where Loomis’ guns volleyed in death-dealing wrath, 
He seemed as a war-god gathering his might, 
To hurl missiles of destruction on his path, 
And with a look that plainly said, ‘* You must win, 
For the sake of the Sunny Land that bore you,” 
He shouted above the battle’s fierce din, 
‘¢ Forward ! and carry everything before you!” 
Forth they sprang, four hundred, less fifty, all told; 
spe And as their ranks were thinned by iron and lead, 
With true discipline, fearless courage, and bold, 
They closed their files and rushed on over the dead. 
Towards the height, bristling in hostile array, 
With unwavering line the heroes rushed on— 
Oh! truly was it a glorious display 
Of courage—worthy the fame the ‘* Old Guard” won. 
All dresssed by the right with veteran skill, 
They moved on their way with step steady and true, 
And guns at shoulder, to the foot of the hill, 
As if on parade, for the ‘‘soldiers in blue.” 
But then their muskets spoke, their wild shouts leaped, 
As before them, in rout, a regiment fled; Tf 
Many of which their bullets halted and heaped 
In bloody confusion, the wounded and dead. 
Now more dreadful the carnage volleyed and roared, 
A volcanic crater the hill’s frowning crest, 
Down whose bloody sides, death’s fiery lava poured, 
Sweeping the young and the brave upon its breast. 
* Like sear leaves before the autumn blast” they sank, i 
But their undaunted comrades pressed on o’er them— 
Pressed on, with quick, steady step and closed up rank, 
Hurling death into the blue links before them. 
Brave Loomis’ support { were veterans long tried, 
And nobly did they second his fatal blows; 
But their numbers and valor were all defied, 


* Tis said that the 5ravest men, conscious of danger, pale before it, but dave to meet it. 
+ One hundred and Sixth Ohio, which fled panic-stricken from the field. 
} First Wisconsin, which stood its ground till fearfully decimated. 
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By the impetuous ranks of their Southern foes. 
Loomis’ gunners and horses went to the dust, 

And his terrible war-dogs were hushed and still ; 
A few more quick bounds and a bayonet thrust, 

And the ‘kid glove soldiers’? had captured the hill. 
But then came stern Rousseau, a Federal ‘‘brave,”’ 

Rapidly sweeping down with his fine command, 
And threw it like a torrent, wave upon wave, 

Against the brave First’s shattered and bleeding band. 
But they met it as meets the breakers firm rock, 

The wild, towering waves of the storm-lashed sea— 
Met it to hurl it back with a fearful shock— 

Back, like the foiled, rock-broken waves of the sea. 
But just then the cry was passed along the line, 

‘« They are flanking by the left! fall back! fall back !” 
Ah! ’twas then more brilliant did their valor shine, 

As with face to the foe, they retraced their track. 
Proudly, their reluctant, backward way they bent, 

With sullen, defiant mien, firm step and slow, 
Sending back defiance and death as they went, 

And moved more to the left in the plain below. 
And then ‘‘ forward !’’ was again the cheering cry, 

And quickly did those noble Southerners respond ; 
They again sprang forward, and their shouts rose high, 

As they swept the hill and the wide plain beyond. 
And then, when the fierce, bloody conflict was o’er, 

The heroes sank down with fighting sore wearied; 
And wept that of their brave comrades, full ten score, 

Were wounded or dead ; § but the height had been carried. 


AN INCIDENT. 


In giving a slight sketch of an incident in the life of my daughter 
I can truly say, that the losses we experienced during the war, were 
so trivial (I mean our personal privations), compared to the terrible 
scenes many of our relations were witness to, and from which they 
suffered, that [ feel disposed to relate only those incidents which 
were of a brighter cast. And yet my memory reverts to the robbery 
of my daughter’s jewelry and it is this sketch I propose to give you. 

My husband was the surgeon of the Marion Alabama hospital, 
the college buildings being taken for that purpose. And here let 
me pay a passing tribute to his great medical knowledge, and assert 


¥ The loss of the First Tennessee in this charge was about sixty killed and ome hundred 
and fifty-one wounded. 
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the fact that he saved many limbs from being amputated, by his very 
successful treatment of gangrene. 

A beautiful girl in Marion bestowed her affections on a young 
colonel from, I think, Forrest’s army, and many were the consulta- 
tions concerning her trousseau, which was at last gotten up in good 
taste, though under great difficulties. How could it’ be otherwise, 
when a calico dress cost $40, and a home-spun $100? But silks and 
ribbons and laces were forth coming, for all female energies were 
put forth to accomplish that end. Then came the important evening, 
and among the many guests none received a warmer welcome than 
my little household. In those sad times of war and desolation, we 
had thought it in bad taste to wear much jewelry, so my daughter’s 
was laid away in her trunk—all save a diamond ring, which she wore 
habitually, and which, like most of the rest, had been an heir-loom 
for a century and a half. 

The young bride, anxious for her wedding to be as brilliant as 
the times would permit, requested A—— to wear her diamonds on 
that occasion. A very short time after this the ‘‘march of Sherman 
to the sea,” flooded our poor lost Confederacy with stragglers from the 
robber horde. A negress, one of the family servants of Mrs. D—— 
who had waited at the wedding, informed two Yankee soldiers, that, 
for a consideration she would pilot them to a country-house where 
they would find forty thousand dollars worth of jewels. This, of 
course, was far beyond the mark; but there was enough to excite 
their cupidity, so they marched into the house, and putting a pistol 
to her head, demanded her keys. 

She had a few moments before secreted her ring in the coils of 
her hair; but who can blame her if she delivered her keys to the ruf- 
fians with death staring her in the face? Opening her trunk they 
soon found the treasure, which they stuffed into their pockets. She, 
knowing how I prized an exquisite miniature of her great-grand- 
mother, appealed to them to give it to her, if they took all the rest; 
so one pitched it to the far end of the room, where she found it un- 
broken after their hasty departure. This miniature has its own 
romantic history. It was rescued from the British soldiery in the 
rebellion of 1798, in Ireland—a war so like our own—both fighting 
for rights we felt were ours, both overpowered by numbers, both 
nations having father and son and brothers arrayed against each 
other. L. 
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{For the Bivovac,] 
THE BATTLE OF DEAD ANGLE ON THE KENNESAW LINE, 
NEAR MARIETTA, GEORGIA. 


by the First and Twenty-seventh Tennessee regi- 
ments, for on that hot and sultry day we re- 
pulsed a fierce attack from Sherman’s men. 

Two or three days before that day we were 
marched up to this place and were supplied 
with shovels and picks and told to go into the 
ground, which we did, and built what we imagined were good works 
out of logs, rocks, and dirt; but we reckoned without our host on 
that score, for on the 25th the enemy moved a battery up on a hill 
about eight hundred yards from our line, opened a terrific cannon- 
ade and knocked our works all into ‘‘ pi,” in fact, ruinedthem. Well, 
we had to grin and endure it and wait and wish for night, promising 
ourselves if we were spared until the sun would go down that we 
would make some works right, and well we kept our promises, for I 
suppose the works are standing there yet; they were made to last. 
We put up head logs on the works, planted chevaux de frise in 
front and then laid down to rest and waited for them to come on; 
which they did on the 27th. On that morning we were notified by 
the picket that the enemy were massing troops in our front, and 
ordered to keep a good lookout, for they seemed to be in earnest 
and meant business. Well, in a short time, the music commenced 
by a picket-fight and then our pickets came running in with the 
Federals close on their hee!s. 

The Federals were massed in regiments and marched up quietly 
without any huzzas or noise, with their bayonets gleaming in the 
bright sun. They were fine-looking fellows and brave ones at that. 
There they stood, not firing any at all for several minutes, but we 
were pouring musketry into them; and a battery we had on our left 
was pouring grape and canister into them and a battery still further 
to our left was firing shot and shell among them. They looked 
like they had come to stay, for they did not run from the murderous 
fire. They then made a rush on us after so long a time, but brave 
and gallant as they were they had foemen to met them that never 
quailed in any fight. Our regiment was placed along in the works 
in single file, about two paces apart, rather a thin line ; but we had 
the word passed to us to hold the works at all hazards, and it did 
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look as if we would be pushed back by sheer force; but stand we 
must, and stand we did. Some of the enemy were killed on our 
works. The battle lasted nearly an hour, then the enemy fell back 
below the crest of the hill and commenced fortifying, for they had 
been at work while they were fighting us. And it was then we dis- 
covered, what a good many of the ‘“‘high privates” had said, while we 
were building the works, was true, that our works were too far be- 
yond the crest of the hill for us to successfully defend them. They 
were busy burrowing in the ground, and sharp-shooting at us, and 
we lost some good men from them that way. 

We were somewhat reassured about the winding up of the battle, 
by a line of battle marching up behind us in our works, and still fur- 
ther back was another line and behind them was a part of artillery 
with guns trained on this Angle, for it would have been disastrous to 
our army to have lost this point. I reckon ‘‘old Joe” was afraid 
they would make another attack, and he was fixing to give them a 
warmer reception than they had before; but they seemed to have 
enough, and, to tell the truth, we had as much as we wanted that day 
and were willing to lie down and rest. 

We lay there that day and night, the next day and night, and on 
the morning of the 29th a flag of truce was raised by the enemy for 
the purpose of burying their dead. Not an hour sooner did it come 
than we wanted it, for of all the horrid stenches in the world we had 
it there and no relief from it. We had to keep awake all the time, 
as the enemy was only a few yards from us. We had rations enough, 
but for the stench that went up, we had lost all appetite. It seems 
strange to say a soldier lost his appetite, but it was a fact, on this 
occasion, sure and certain. They buried a great many, I heard at 
the time how many, but have forgotten the number, That night we 
were relieved and marched back to a reserve work about three hun- 
dred yards to the rear to rest and sleep. 

On the first night of our rest in the rear works there was a false 
alarm in the front lines, something that happened several times in 
that campaign, each line fearing the other was making the grand 
sneak up. While it was dark some fellow would imagine he saw 
some one crawling, and then bang! would gohis gun, and, of course, 
it would be answered by several, and then the fire would begin. Gen- 
erally, a fight like that would do very little harm, but occasionally 
some would get hurt or killed. The writer did not get hurt that 
night, but got scared out of his pants mighty slick; he pulled off his 
shoes, socks, and to make his rest better, took off his pants, too, 
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folded them up nicely, and made a pillow of them, and was going 
to sleep at a two-forty gait when the din began by bang! bang! 
boom! boom! while the cry went up all around us, ‘‘ Fall in, fall in, 
the enemy are on us!” We thought, or at least a good many of us 
did, that we were still in the front line and were crazed from loss of 
sleep. Every one woke up with a start and was dazed to such a 
degree that we hardly knew where to go, but there were our guns 
stacked just before us, and there were the works, too. The writer 
jumped up, put on his socks.and shoes, and hat, grabbed what he 
thought was his pants, jammed one foot through a breeches leg, but 
it would not go on, simply for the reason it was his jacket he was 
trying to put on that way; gave that up as a bad job, looked for the 
pants and could not find them, so he put on his jacket and fell into 
line in a Texas costume style. Everybody was too much excited to 
notice my white pants, so after the scare was all over, I wrapped my 
blanket around me and iaid down to rest again, promising myself 
that I would be up with first peep of day and find my pants before 
any of the boys could find it out; which was done, but the joke was 
too good and I had to tell it and help to laugh at myself for being 
scared out of my pants. 

On the night of the 3d of July, 1864, we were ordered back from 
the line at the Dead Angle, and, as luck would have it. the writer of 
this was detailed with twelve men as a vidette to crawl on our hands 
and knees out about ten yards in front of the works through the 
abattis and other obstructions to watch the enemy while the line was 
gradually falling back. First went’ the line of battle and then the 
skirmishers, and then to our great joy we left our posts and fell back, 
too. In crawling out to our post that night we ran a great risk, for 
if we shook a bush or made the least noise, we would hear the un- 
welcome firing of a minnie bullet at once, and they eame pretty close, 
too, if they were fired in the dark. We had orders not to fire our guns 
under any circumstances, so we could not reply to the calls we had. 
It was our province to watch and listen, and, if crowded, tojump and 
run. Well, the men were placed, one by one, in a zigzag line as well 
as they could be in the dark by the writer, he having to crawl out and 
post one and then come back after another until they were all ar- 
ranged. Then it was the duty of the officer to go along the line and 
see if they were all doing their duty, that is, lying down and keeping 
awake—not much trouble to keep awake that night, I assure you. 
Well, on one of the tours of inspection the officer got a little off the 
line and it being crooked, too, he got clear outside of the line and got 
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turned around so that he could not tell whether he was going to his 
own men or not. While creeping along in this frame of mind he ran 
up against the muzzle of a musket right against his bosom, and then 
heard the click, click of the cock. Well, the past life of the writer 
came up before him. All the mean things he ever did were passed 
in review in a few seconds for it was only a short time that it took to 
pass through this trying ordeal. He was afraid to catch the gun, for 
it would make the man at the other end of it pull the trigger, and 
then good-bye. So he asked, ‘‘Who is that?” No answer. Then 
he said, ‘‘If you are Federals, I am your meat.” Still no answer. 
If you are rebs, I am your officer.’” No answer yet. The sweat 
was pouring down my face about that time, I tell you. The soldier 
took his gun down then, I don’t know why, for he took me fora Fed- 
eral soldier as my clothes were dark and I had on a black hat. 
However, the gun was down and the writer was down, too, lying 
prone on the ground by the soldier and he saw who it was that held 
the gun. It happened to be a man in the regiment that was consid- 
ered a little off about the head, in fact ‘‘sorter queer” and then the 
scare came on good, for he had no more sense than to shoot anyhow; 
if it had have been one of the other men they would not have cocked 
their guns, and would have tried to find out who it was creeping 
along there. Well, the reaction came to my nervous system and I 
was as weak as water; if the enemy had come on us then, I could 
have been taken in sure, as it would have been impossible to get up 
off the ground. Well, the poor fellow was frightened, too, when he 
saw how near he had come to sending me to my long home. Ata 
given signal, which was about twelve o’clock, we moved back to the 
works, and then we lost no time in catching up with the rear guard, 
which we found about two miles ahead of us. I should add that the 
vidette line right along there did not get inspected any more that 
night. M. 


In one of Forrest’s desperate fights, while the enemy pressed hard 
in front, a heavy force appeared in his rear. Forrest, busy as usual 
in the van, did not know of the new meve until told of it by an ex- 
cited messenger. But he did not seem to hear, so deeply was he ab- 
sorbed by the fighting around him. ‘‘ General,” he repeated, ‘‘ the 
enemy areinthe rear!”’ Turning quickly, the chief replied: ‘‘ What 
doI care? Wait till I fix these fellows in front and when 
I turn around, won’t I be in their rear?” 
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ICKETT?’S charge at Gettysburg with his division 
of Virginians has been embalmed in prose and 
verse. Never was a grander effort made, to 
wring from cruel fate, a reversion of her appar- 
ent decision. It was not a rash venture at the 
opening of battle, but a desperate attempt in 
the face of frowning fortune. The following 

is an account taken from an exchange: 

The time had come, and Pickett’s brave Virginians were formed 
for the assault, that gallant officer riding up and down his lines, 
talking calmly to his officers and men. Still the order did not come. 
Longstreet could not give the order to throw these men across the 
plain and against the breastworks of the enemy, and when, at last, 
Pickett said to him: ‘‘ Shall I go forward, sir?” Longstreet turned 
away his head. Then Pickett, with impetuosity, said with the haugh- 
ty air of an old crusader: ‘‘ Sir! I shall lead my division forward.” 

The loud order of the officers now rang out, ‘‘Attention! atten- 
tion!” and the men, who had been lying down during the bombard- 
ment, now stood up and formed their lines. The brave fellows real- 
ized the hot work before them, and couid be heard calling out ‘‘good- 
bye’”’ to comrades a few files from them. Suddenly, the final order 
came, in ringing tones from Pickett himself, who, superbly mounted 
and with his fair hair waving under his gold-braided cap seemed 
the very incarnation of war. ‘Column forward! Guide center!” 
and the brigades of Garnett, Armistead, and Kemper moved forward 
in common time, their gay battle-flags fluttering over them as they 
passed over the green sward. 

It was nearly a mile they had to march, and the enemy’s artillery 
had now opened its fire upon the lines, making gaps in the ranks 
which were closed up as fast as made. MHeath’s division, under 
General Pettigrew, now emerged from the timber and followed Pick- 
ett, on his flank in ‘‘eschelon.” Wilcox, too, moves out upon his 
right. Pickett’s line was seen to halt, and under a tremendous fire, 
he changes his course by an oblique movement, beautifully, coolly, 
and deliberately done. Now, they advance again, and the Confed- 
erate artillery reopens, firing over the heads of the men. 

‘*Forward! forward !” the brave Virginians go, until at last they 
come within range of the enemy behind the stone walls of Cemetery 
Hill. The blue line rises up, and with a cheer, pour a deadly fire 
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into their ranks. The Confederates respond with a yell, and on 
they go unfalteringly. Now,a body of Federals are seen emerging 
from a clump of timber on the left flank of Pettigrew’s North Caro- 
linians. Taken by surprise they falter, stagger and fall back, as the 
best of troops will do, when realizing they are taken at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Pickett’s men have crossed the Federal works and are among the 
cannon and in the full flush of victory, when news comes to Long- 
street, sent by Col. Latrobe, of the disaster that has befallen his sup- 
port. He galloped back to try and capture the fugitives, but all in 
vain, they will not form, the storm of shot, shell and bullets are too 
heavy. 

Then finding himself unsupported, his generals, Armistead, Kem- 
per, and Garrett killed or wounded, all of his field officers gone, he 
throws away his empty pistol, and with his great soldier heart al- 
most breaking, he gives his orders for his remaining braves to fall 
back. 

But ‘‘Wagram” has been eclipsed, and they had now undying 


. fame ; and whenever Gettysburg is spoken of by friend or foe, the 


charge of Pickett and his Virginians will be recalled with the same 
pride Englishmen feel when speaking of the charge of the six hun- 
dred at Balaklava. 


The following is an account of the charge of Hood’s division 
over the same ground, the day before Pickett led his division up the 
fatal heights. It is given by a participant, who perhaps justly com- 
plains, that not sufficient account has been taken of Hood’s equally- 
brave effort to capture the Federal breastworks on Cemetery Hill: 

I belonged to Company “H,” Fifth Texas, Hood’s old Texas 
brigage, attached to Longstreet’s corps. 

On Monday night, July 2d, we moved from our camp which was 
on some creek, and marched to Stone bridge, six miles in rear of 
the battle-field. At daylight, we moved to our position in line in 
front of Sugar Loaf mountain. My division was on the right of 
Longstreet’s corps, and my regiment was on the right of Hood’s 
division. Near me, before the charge, Generals Longstreet, Hood, 
and Robinson were sitting on their horses; I heard Hood say to 
Longstreet three times: ‘‘Let me take my division to the right and 
flank that mountain.” Longstreet replied, ‘-You must obey orders.” 
Hood, knowing the destruction which would follow, was moved even 
to tears. Our position at that time was a little in the rear of the crest 
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of a hill upon which stood our batteries. When the orderto charge was 
given the whole line moved forward, passing by the guns and de- 
scending the hill on the other side. We struck the enemy just ina 
meadow situated in the valley, and drove them across the Emmetts- 
burg road, along which wasa stone fence. They attempted to rally 
behind this barrier, but we never stopped, and, with a rush, pressed 
them onward till we came to a stake-and-rider fence at the foot of 
Sugar Loaf mountain, beyond which was heavy timber and rocks. 
Right there a funny thing occurred. Capt. Cleveland said: ‘“ Ten 
dollars to the first man who gets over that fence.” Privates Stone 
and Settler were the first to getover. Afterward, they claimed the 
ten dollars, but I don’t know whether they got it or not. 

Over the fence once we swept on up the mountain, climbing 
with great difficulty, occasionally pulling each other up on account 
of the rocks. The enemy retreated to the top of the mountain and 
took position behind their breastworks. Three times we charged up 
the mountain side to within forty yards of the breastworks, but were 
each time compelled to retire by the heavy volleys from the fortified 
enemy. During these charges among fallen trees and giant rocks 
there was necessarily much confusion. Besides the musketry fire 
from the front there was an enfilading fire from Federal batteries, 
which swept the face of the mountain, doing much damage. After 
the third charge we fell back about four hundred yards, about half 
way between the fence and the works, and there we stayed, though 
still somewhat exposed to the artillery fire of the foe. I wish here to 
state that during the charges a portion of the Fourth Alabama, Law’s 
brigade, somehow or other over-lapped our line, and getting to the 
right of my regiment, swung around the enemy’s works and flanking 
the foe, got up on top of the hill in the Federal wagon camp. 

Our last charge was made about sunset, and we stayed on the 
mountain-side all night Jong, and spent part of the night gathering 
up our wounded. We slept on the ground with nothing to eat. 

I was badly wounded in the arm the first charge, and left on the 
field within forty yards of the breastworks. As our men retired the 
enemy’s skirmish line followed them and passed me. The thought 
of a prison nerved me to try to rejoin my comrades. With great 
difficulty I descended the mountain, passed through the Federal 
skirmish line, and met my command as they were returning to the 
second charge. 

Our loss was very heavy, especially in officers of the line. I did 
not get off the mountain-side till after my regiment had made the 
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third charge. During the night I made my way back to the hospital 
situated just in the rear of our first position. My wounds were not 
attended to iill next day, and I was lying under an apple tree when 
Pickett’s division passed me in their famous charge. What happen- 
ed after this I don’t know, except that I saw Pickett’s broken col- 
umns retiring sometime during the day. Pickett passed near me 
and was crying. I do not remember anything he said. I have 
told this to show that Hood’s division did some hard fighting at 
Gettysburg, and as far as I have been informed they have not re- 
ceived the honorable mention they deserve. 
PRIVATE Co, ‘‘H,” FirtH TExas REGIMENT. 


(For the Brvovac.) 


A REMINISCENCE OF GENERAL J. E. B. STUART. 


An account of the death of Stuart, in the September number, 
brings to my mind an event in which Stuart was the chief figure. 
It is but a trifle, but may serve to illustrate the methods of that 
‘*prince of cavaliers.” On the morning of the —, 1863, the cavalry 
command to which I belonged was marching toward Culpeper 
Court-house, with a view of masking a covert movement of all of 
Lee’s infantry toward Meade’s right flank. When within about six 
miles of that place, we began to find abandoned camps, hastily 
deserted. One could not help being struck with the signs of com- 
fort everywhere visible. There was no time to stop. The enemy 
was clearly in full retreat, and we quickened our pace, sometimes 
going at a gallop. Stuart was riding at the head of the column, 
directing the pursuit. He was, as usual, quite gay, and though 
talking as he rode along, was glancing in every direction, closely 
observing the country we passed through, and plying the guide with 
questions. At one point, after passing a deserted camp, we came 
suddenly upon a small body of infantry drawn up as if to dispute 
our advance. Stuart ordered the writer to tell Colonel Marshall, 
commanding the Seventh Virginia Cavalry (then a little in the rear, 
but in sight, toward the left), to charge them. Upon the delivery of 
the message Marshall’s only response was, ‘‘ Attention, trot, march!” 
Upon his return to Stuart, he, seeing Marshall slackening his speed, 
for the rear files to come up, said, ‘‘Tell him to go at them ata 
gallop!’ Tothis, Marshall’s emphatic reply was, ‘‘ Gallop, charge!” 
and away went the Seventh with a yell. The Federals fired one 
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volley and fled. In a minute all had surrendered. After that we 
moved rapidly in pursuit, till emerging from the woods, upon a hill, 
facing the court-house, and within short cannon-range of a battery 
strongly posted in front of us. A warm salute made us soon sheer to 
the left, and give the battery a wide berth. Our column proceeded 
on a road nearly parallel to the one leading from Culpeper House 
to the hill at Brandy Station, a spot already memorable for the great 
cavalry fight there on the gth of June, 1862. For some distance we 
could see, by the great clouds of dust, that heavy masses of the 
enemy were making for the same point. Presently, when within 
about two miles of the hill, just as we passed a belt of timber, the 
two columns came in full view of each other. Then a wondrous 
sight appeared. A little over a half mile from us, the other road was 
crowded with cavalry masses, retreating in compact order. When I 
looked at our little force of about one thousand men, and then at 
their treble columns, stretching in both directions in endless line, it 
seemed as if Stuart had lost his judgment. For at least a mile the 
race continued, the roads gradually nearing each other. Occasion- 
ally, men would dash out from either column and shoot at each other, 
exchanging compliments more pointed than polite. The sun shone 
brightly, and its beams, glancing from the glittering sabers, envel- 
oped the moving columns in a radiance of martial splendor. 

As we approached the inevitable place of conflict, Stuart kept 
rising in his saddle as if looking for something beyond the Federal 
line. At last, as if thinking aloud, he said: ‘‘ Oh, if Fitz Lee would 
only come!”’ Hardly were the words uttered, when, in seeming 
answer, the smoke of a bursting shell, over the heads of the Federals, 
near the hill, was distinctly seen. ‘‘ That’s Fitz!” he cried, ‘‘now 
at them, men; faster, faster, gallop, charge!”’ For more than an 
hour the battle raged. But I saw no more of Stuart that day. The 
sun was near its setting when its level rays shone full upon the Con- 
federates, resting in*the enjoyment of victory upon the hills of 
Brandy Station. 

‘“‘Sam,” said a Confederate to a negro who waited around Jack- 
son’s headquarters, ‘‘was the general kindto you?” ‘‘ Dat he was, 
massa, all de time; in trouble and out of it, jes the same.” “ Was he 
a praying man?” ‘‘Prayin’? Why I never seed no preacher what 
prayed much as him. ’Peared like, when he wuzn’t fitin’ or ’tendin’ 
to bizness, he wuz allers prayin’; and when you hear him git up two 
or three times at night and kneel, ook out fur nex’ day!” 
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Youths’ Department. 


We talked over this again on Saturday. Then there was a long’ 
silence, and I was trying to make up my mind to tell her how much 
I loved her. My throat got as dry as a powder-horn, and my heart 
beat about a million times a minute, I do believe. It was a hot day 
and the sweat came out on me so much that my shirt got as wet as if 
it wasina wash-tub. Finally I made up my mind to ‘‘ makea break,” 
no matter what came of it. So said I, after coughing, ‘‘ Miss Sallie, 
how would you like to darn socks fora man?” She said she would 
not like todarn socks for a man at all. This did not look like a good 
beginning. However, after awhile, I said, ‘‘ Not if he was your hus- 
band ?”’ When I got out the word ‘‘husband’’I felt as if a bullet had 
struck me through the heart. She smiled, and said that would be a 
different matter, and she supposed she would like to work for a hus- 
band as much as any woman would. Then, as if a steam-engine was 
driving me, I burst out with the final words, ‘‘ Miss Sallie, will you 
work for me? I swear I love you with all my heart, and will work 
for you until I die, if you will marry me.” Said she, ‘‘ Mr. Buster, 
I don’t believe you are in earnest, and even if you were, I could not 
think of marrying a man and taking him out of the army where he 
ought to serve his country.” I told her I need not leave the arny, 
but would stay in it, and keep on fighting the Yankees. She said 
that she would believe I was in earnest if I would go and capture a 
Yankee and bring him to her. She said that she would feel then that 
she was doing her country a service, and would then promise to mar- 
ry me. I swore to her that I would bring her a Yankee, or die in the 
attempt. She then shook hands with me and left the room. 

She is a good Southern girl. But it seems to me foolishness in her 
to ask me to bring her a Yankee. What does she want witha Yankee? 
I gave her the mule I captured, to take the place of the horse 
that the Yankees got from her; anda good mule he is, too, though 
he kicks like the devil. But what does she want with a Yankee? It 
can not hurt the Yankee army much to lose one man, and what she 
wants to do with him, I can not guess to save my life. However, 
she has asked for him, and I will get one for her as sure as my name 
is Buster. I will have to get well first, though; and I began the next 
day to rub some lard on my joints, and I am walking better already. 
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July 25. I have been rubbing myself every day with the lard 
I got from Mrs. Morrison, and can walk pretty well now. I have 
been cleaning up my pistol, too, and feeding and currying Rebel. I 
am anxious to get everything in good trim, so that I may go out 
and get that Yankee for Miss Sallie. I have not had a private 
talk with her since that Saturday. I think she avoids being alone 
with me. I suppose she don’t like to talk with me about marry- 
ing, till she sees I am in earnest, by my getting her that Yankee. 
I have concluded to go out and catch him by myself. If I go 
out with Captain Jumper and the company I can’t do it as well 
as by myself, and I am tired of fighting with him, and all the credit 
of what I do being given to him. Besides, the captain don’t fight 
on- any reasonable plan. He would just as lief attack double his 
number as not. There is no sense in that way of fighting. It 
is a wonder to me that his men keep on following him! I, for 
one, am determined to go out on my own hook. I am going to 
start to-morrow. 

July 27. 1 went out yesterday on my first raid by myself. The 
Yankees have a regiment of cavalry camped at Milton, and another 
at Hazleton—about ten miles from each other. From these camps 
they send out scouting parties nearly every day, to capture what 
guerrillas they can come across. My idea was, to waylay one of 
these scouting parties, and capture a Yankee. So I set out soon 
after breakfast yesterday morning and rode across the country, 
keeping nearly all the way in the fields and woods, until I got 
into a skirt of woods near the road from Milton to Rainsville. 
The road passed within about twenty-five yards of the woods. I 
reached this place about one o’clock, and set myself to watching 
the road. 

After being there about an hour, and not seeing anything on 
the road, it occurred to me that a party might have left the road, 
and, going through the fields, have gotten in my rear. As soon 
as this thought struck me, I put spurs to Rebel and went back 
to the other side of the woods as fast as I could go. It was 
the part of a true soldier to have his rear clear. He couldn’t 
fight front and rear at the same time. However, there were no 
signs of Yankees in the field in rear. I stayed there about an 
hour, watching the field. Everything seemed as stil] as death, so 


I came back to my first place, near the road. 
a 
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UNCLE GEORGE. 


Mr. Editor: Uncle George worked so hard this summer in the 
hay-field, that he has been laid up with a real bad attack of rheuma- 
tism. When these spells come on him he won’t talk about any- 
thing, let alone about the war, which he says is at the root of the 
whole trouble. He is better now, and is getting back his strength 
by eating watermelons, which, he says, is a ‘‘shore cure for the 
rheumatiz.”” He gave me a piece of one he was eating the other 
day, when I came up with him, sitting on the shady side of a hay- 
rick. He asked me to sit down and rest myself. 

“Uncle George,” said I, ‘* how ad you get the rheumatism, any- 
how 2?” 

‘Spec I cotched him, hunny, in de army. You know fightin’ 
’casions rain, and rain—well, when de rain gits a far holt on you 
wonst, you are mity ap’ to hear from him agin.” 

“But,” said I, ‘‘ you weren’t much exposed to the weather; you 
had a covered wagon to keep you dry.” 

‘? Pears like you chillun will never larn nuffin’. How wuz us 
soger drivers to keep an eye on things a settin’ in a kivered wagin ? 
To be sho’ de Yankee drivers dun it, but dey druv mostly a single 
par. Ginral Lee had mo’ hosses than men to spar! ’Sides, we 
wuzn't raised on no two-hoss farms! Tell you, chile, to have sot on 
Dobbin, fur saddle mule, and two tricky creeturs in de lead, when 
de picketers wuz a makin’ things lively, nee a sharp look-out 
fur bizness wuzn’t no small shakes, you heah me! 

“{ suppose the two days’ rain you were in, after the battle of 
Gettysburg, hurt you pretty bad ?” 

**Middlin’, hunny; but dat wuzn’t a sarcumstance to what I 
*sperienced at Williamsport de day arter Smith Johnson ’pulsed de 
Yankees.” 

** A sure-enough waterspout, I reckon?” 

‘*Wuss dan dat, dough you did cum mity nigh de name of which 
Mr. Blakely mentioned. Ef I don’t disremember, he sed it war a 
war-spout. You see, arter de Yankees wuz ’pulsed, we wuz nater- 
ally mity oneasy, coz we wuz afeeard dey wud cum back agin, you 
understan’. Nex day, Mr. Blakely, he clum a tree, on the edge of 
the bank, which I dun tole you pertected us fum de Yankee bum- 
mers. He sed he didn’t intenshun to be ’sprized no mo’, an’ so, on 
a big lim’ ob de tree he sot an’ sot, a tryin’ to see behine the woods’ 
whar he sed de cowherdly rasculs wuz a maskin’ dere guns. Well, 
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ef he seed one Yankee a hidin’ in dem woodses, he seed nigh onto 
a million. At ebery little spec of dus’ he'd sing out: ‘Here they 
come!’ We hadn’t had any breckfus’, an’ we couldn’t git none. 
Jes as soon as de fiah wud ’gin to blaze, we’d hear him say, ‘ Looky 
out fur de artilry!’ In course we’d drop evrything, an’ make fur de 
bank fur all de wurl like a lot of chickens when de ole hen squawks. 
Arter a spell, when de bummers didn’t cum, we’d sidle back an’ take 
anuder heat. It wuzn’t no use. Wunst I hurried so, I burnt my 
han’, but I got a hoe-cake in de pan. Jes den I hearn a moanful 
soun’, an’ seed Brown’s Luke stump his toe agin a kittle of water, 
lep ober de wagin tung, an’ make fur de b2nk. I follered, in course, 
an’ when I got back, de bread had cotch fiah an’ burnt up. An’ so 
it went on. Brown’s Luke got hoppin’ mad an’ started a breckfus 
fiah under de bank. But Mr. Blakely ‘lowed it wud draw de can- 
non,an’ made him put it out. Mr. Blakely wud clim’ down de tree 
wunst in a while fur a drink of water; den we had a little rest. But 
he wus s9 pizen feared of bein’ ’sprized, dat he made Brown’s Luke 
fetch him a canteen full, an’ den he kinder went into winter quarters 
in de tree. It peared most a week fo’ de sun went down; den we 
sot to wuck to git a bite to eat. My cake wuz nearly dun when Mr. 
Blakely cum a hustlin’ aroun’, yellin’, ‘Hitch up!’ I rammed de 
hot do’ in my breastes, an’ slapped de harness on in less dan no time. 
Putty soon I seed a crowd a standin’ aroun’ a man on a hoss, by Mr. 
Blakely’s fiah. Hadn’t no more’n got dar fo’ I hearn him say, ‘De 
Yankees haz got atween us an’ de main body, an’ we are good as cut 
off!’ Byme-by, mo’ cavalry rid up, ebry man a leadin’ free an’ fo’ 
hosses an’ colts, till dar wuz a big drove. I didn’t know it den, but 
I foun’ out arterwurds, dat dey wuz a lot of hoss-thieves, an’ wuz 
afeared to cross on de pontoons.” 

‘*What’s all that got to do with the waterspout ?” 

‘* Ain’t fur off now, hunny! One of de rogues military ’peared, 
like a sort of captain of de ban’. I kin see him now—a dark, tall 
man, wid a bushy beerd, an’ a face like a figger on a number ten 
stove. Sed he: ‘ By to-morrow noon, we'll all be in de hans of de 
enemy, ef we ain’t in our graves. Fur my part,’ sed he, ‘I prefer 
deth to surrinder.” Mr. Blakely sed he wuzn’t prepahd to dye, an’ 
axed de captain ef he cudn’t save him. Arter talkin’ a little, de cap- 
tain “lowed dar wuz no way of gittin’ off ‘cept by crossin’ dé ribber. 
He sed he wuz a ole ribber rat, an’ ef we wud help, it wuz easy nuff 
to build a raff which wud carry mos’ of us. Mr. Blakely sed he wuz 
a gwine out’n dat deth-hole ef he had to go in a bulloon. Brown’s 
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Luke up an’ spoke, dat he’d ruther drown dan be tored to pieces by 
bummers. ” 

‘*Was the river high ?” 

‘¢Didn’t I tole you it wuz a boomin’? Sakes alive, we wuz dat 
outdun wid ’citement, all on account of Mr. Blakely, dat we wud a 
tried Niagry or Noey’s flood sooner dan stayed dar. ‘Sides, de cap- 
tain sed he wud make his wurd good, dat dey wudn’t a drop of water 
tech us ef we wud keep cool, an’ do steddy wuck.” 

‘‘Well, I mistrusted de whole thing. In de fuss place, 1 know’d 
de Yankees wuzn’t a gwine to git us ef Smith Johnson wuz alive, an’ 
one of de drivers wot had bin wid him de day befo’ sed he wuz. In 
de secon’ place, I cudn’t swim no better’n a piece of railroad iron. 
Ebry time I flashed my eyes on de rollin’ waters, I wuz kinder tuck 
wid de hydrophoby. But dey hurrahed so, and kep sayin’ ‘it’s our 
lass chance’ so much, dat I cut away same as de res’. At peep of 
de mornin’ we lanch’d de raft an’ started out, de military men a 
settin’ on de back een an’ lower side, a leadin’ dere hosses fru de 
water.” 

‘* Did you leave your team behind ?” 

‘*'To be sho’. De captain’s hosses tuck all de room, ’sides Dob- 
bin wudn’t go. He guv one look at de ferryboat, snorted an’ runn’d 
off. A mity long-headed creetur was Dobbin! Arter dat I allers 
tuck his advice.” 

“What a splendid time you must have had, dashing among the 
white-caps !” 

‘*De trubble wuz, de white-caps wuz doin’ all de dashin’. Splen- 
did time? No, indeedy! Ebery wunst in a while a big feller wud 
cum kerslosh, an’ de ole raff wud crack an’ dubble up like she wuz 
gwine to pieces. Mr. Blakely wud holler murder, an’ beg de captain 
to go back. But he stood by de lower oar an’ guv his orders like a 
sea-farin’ ossifer. You better believe it wuz orful. I wuz a clampin’ 
a big log all de time, a sayin’ my prars, but I hearn de captain for 
all dat, a talkin’ to de red-headed rascul at the upper oar. It wudn’t 
be fur his good fur me to set on a jury what wuz a tryin’ him, but 
still, I cain’t furgit how proud-like he ’haved hisself when deth wuz 
a steerin’ usin deface. Wunst, when I wuz sho’ we wuz all gone, as a 
big wave hit us, I hearn him say ‘ Port.’ ‘Port it is!’ said the red- 
headed man, an’ we slung aroun’ all rite. Prezenly, I seed a big 
drift a cumin’—tall as a mountin, it peared like. ‘ Bar a han’, dar,’ 
yelled de captain. It warnt no use; she struck us like a train of 
kyars, an’ de nex thing I knowed Brown’s Luke an’ me wuz a raslin’ 
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in de water fur de upper side of two logs of which de hickry withs 
hadn’t yet dun an’ broke. I cud jes make out to see, tru de spray, 
de captain on a big piece of de raff, wid sum of his men, an’ udders 
a hangin’ on to de manes of de loose hosses. I most know’d Mr. 
Blakely wuz drownded, an’ felt sho’ Brown’s Luke an’ me wud soon 
foller. But we clincht hard, an’ hunny, my ole hans offen yet ’mind 
me of my orful grip dat time. Well, we scooted long down streem as 

fas’ as a runaway ingine, an’ I cud see Ginral Lee’s wagins a standin’ 
by de thousan’ on de Marylan’ shore. We hollered awhile, an’ den 
prayed, when we seed nobody a comin’. Prezenly, who shud cum a 
floatin’ alongside but Mr. Blakely. Ef you bleeve me, he wuz dat 
skeered he didn’t know us. He tuck us fur ghosts’s or sumthin wuss. 
Sez he, ‘Git ‘long way fum heah, you devils.’ Sez I, kinder soft- 
like, ‘‘Mr. Blakely!” an’ he know’d us, an’ den’gin to beg us to save 
him. ‘Shet up,’ sed Brown’s Luke, ‘stick to yo’ log, an’ quit tryin’ 
to git astraddle of it.’ Fur we bof thawt we mite drift asho’. Well, 
on we slid, all a hollerin’ fur help, till we cudn’t do mo’ dan whisper. 
Putty soon we heerd a roarin’. ‘ What’s that?’ sed Mr. Blakely. I 
looked at Brown’s Luke, an’ he wuz a lookin’ at me. We bof know’d 
it wuz de dam, not fur below. ‘Good-by, George,’ sed Brown’s 
Luke, ‘we’s gone up now fur good an’ all. Dar’s nary soul wud 
cum out heah to help us now.’ ‘Darisone,’ sez I, ‘what will go wid 
us ober de dam a tryin’, but he’s away a fightin’.’. An’ hunny, jes 
den sumthin’ tole me Smith Johnson wuz a cumin’. I look’d fuss at 
one sho’, den at de udder, but cud see nuffin, an’ de roarin’ got 
louder an’ louder. ‘ What’s that coming so fast behind us?’ sed Mr. 
Blakely. I jes tuck one look an’ seed a boat a flyin’ like mad down 
stream. I cudn’t see who de three men in it wuz, but I know’d our 
Smith wuz in comman’. In a twinkler she wuz by us, an’ tuck us 
in, tho’ Mr. Blakely like to drownded us all by grabbin’ the side. 
Soon we wuz safe on lan’, an’ dat’s de way I cotch my rheumatiz.” 


CHIP. 
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SKIRMISH LINE. 


Tue following incident occurred at Spottsylvania, and is thus re- 
lated in an exchange : 

During the lull in the strife, I rode back to the Second Corps 
hospitals to see the wounded. 

‘*How goes it, boys?” was the question. 

‘* All right,” said one. 

‘Pretty rough,” said another. 

‘‘They never will get through the Second Corps,” said a Hiber- 
nian. 

The lull had becomeastorm. How fearfully rolled the musketry! 
It is utterly useless to attempt a description or comparison. It was 
volley after volley, surge after surge, roll after roll. 

Maurice Collins, of the Twelfth Massachusetts, was brought in 
with an ugly wound through his shoulder. He was a Catholic, and 
the priest was showing him the crucifix. 

** Will it be mortal?” he asked. 

‘(Perhaps not, if you will lie still and keep quiet; but you may 
have to lose your arm.” 

‘*Well, I am willing to give an arm to my country,” was the re- 
ply of one who, though born in the Evergreen isle, while loving the 
harp and shamrock, adored the stars and stripes of his adopted 
country. 


Two negro girls, eighteen and twenty, who had formed part of 
the establishment of a large plantation, went to the nearest village 
to ‘‘hire out.” 

The lady to whom they applied could hardly tell the story for 
laughing. 

‘**T asked if they could cook. 

‘«*No’m, we ain’t never bin cook none; Phil allus cook.’ 

you wash?’ 

‘*««No’m, we ain’t been wash none neither; Aunt Sally, she wash.’ 

***Can you clean house, then ?’ 

“<*No’m, least, we ain’t never been clean none.’ 

Said Mrs. Nash, ‘‘I went through the whole list of qualifications, 
receiving always the same negative answers. 

‘¢*Well, what,’ said I at last ‘have you been accustomed-to do?’ 

‘**Tucinda’s dusky face brightened—’ 

‘*«*Sukey, here, she hunt for master’s specs and I keep the flies 
off ole miss!’”’ 
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A WRITER in the Sudsoiler and Democrat, Corinth, Mississippi, 
gives a history of the growth of Corinth, in which he says: ‘‘If there 
is a place within the boundaries of the Union that has smelt the 
breath of war, that place is Corinth. The old redoubts which en- 
compass the town on every hand, tell of the fearful conflict that once 
raged over them—on the green slopes beyond the earthworks those 
who hurled themselves against them in vain lie buried in unmarked 
graves—dust and ashes these twenty-odd years—the grave of only 
one is known of all those who perished in that fierce assault. 

“Colonel Rogers, of the Texas infantry, lies just where he fell, 
within ten yards of the enemy’s guns, and of him, as of the gallant 
Marceau, we may say: 

‘**¢ His mourners were of two hosts, his friends and foes, 


And happy may the stranger wandering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit’s sweet repose.’ 


‘*No stone marks the spot where he fell. A plain, white picket 
fence encloses his grave. Yet no cause ever had a bolder champion 
than the dead soldier who sleeps there. After the battle of Cor- 
inth, the town was occupied alternately by the Federals and Con- 
federates. Gradually, the houses were burned, or torn down one by 
one—the college, the Tishomingo hotel, stores, and residences— 
until at the close of the war very few houses were left standing. The 
beautiful woodlands that encompassed the town had been cut bare 
of timber. When the writer returned after the war, all was desola- 
tion. The place seemed utterly deserted, and ‘///um fuit’ seemed 
written against it.” 


THE TRIALS OF A CONSCRIPT. 

After the battle of Sharpsburg, when Lee’s army was in camp near 
the Potomac, the cavalry company to which I belonged, was fre- 
quently engaged in arresting men of conscript age, who were dodg- 
ing the officers of the law. The arrests occurred chiefly in counties 
near the border where the secesh and union elements were about 
equal. It was soon understood what our business was, and in order 
to lay hands on a man, we had either to run him down or take him 


unawares. 

The aversion to enlistment was not always due to political sentiment. 
In many cases, that was a mere subterfuge to avoid the perils and 
hardships of service, and knowing this, we often treated incorrigible 
persons pretty roughly. 
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One day my squad, while stealing up to a house, by an unfrequented 
road, came all of a sudden face to face with the fellow we wanted. 
‘*Why are you notin the army ?” said the sergeant. ‘‘ Because, sir,” 
said he with a bold air, ‘‘I never did anything to bring about this 
war, and I ain’t a going to help to carry it on.” ‘‘ We'll see about 
that,” said the sergeant, ‘‘you come along with us.” Immediately 
the citizen ‘‘ wilted.” Said he whining, ‘‘ Gentlemen, don’t put mein 
the army. I am the father of three children.” Seeing that the 
sergeant was not touched by his entreaties he asked leave to go and 
bid his family good-bye. This was granted and we went with him 
to his house. Here a new trouble arose. His wife, when she real- 
ized what was meant, set up a doleful howl, and the children joined 
in, while the prisoner broke down and fairly blubbered like a baby. 

“Oh,” said his wife, ‘‘I’d sooner see him in his graye.” ‘‘Don’t 
bother yourself,” saida heartless soldier,” you won’t be disappointed 
long.” With that the wailing greatly increased. ‘Oh, stop this 
nonsense,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ the bullet ain’t made that'll kill him, a 
four-horse team couldn’t drag him into a fight. Ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself,” he continued, ‘‘to be blubbering like a baby.” ‘I 
wish I was a baby anda gal baby, too,” he cried, sobbing. Within two 
weeks that fellow had run off, was recaptured and again escaped 
from the clutches of the law. BovurRpon. 


A BOLD GAME FOR LIBERTY. 

Robert Young, while on a scout near the rear of Hunter’s 
plundering columns, in the summer of 1863, was captured by a for- 
aging party of Yankees. He was put in charge of a trooper, who 
with drawn saber made him trot along ahead. Upon reaching the 
highway along which the main body was passing, the prisoner was 
suddenly seized with a spasm. He fell down all in a heap, and 
shrieked with pain. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you ?” said the trooper, 
“Oh! Oh!” said Robert, with distorted countenance. ‘‘I was 
wounded in the last fight and it seems as if it would never—Oh! 
please turn me over.” The kind-hearted trooper stopped a passing 
ambulance, and. with the help of two assistants gently lifted Robert 
into it, he uttering heart-rending groans all the while. As the am- 
bulance moved along, every time it struck arock Robert set up yell 
of pain. Presently a Federal officer was passing, and hearing the 
groans, asked the driver who the wounded man was. ‘‘It’s a rebel, 
we took a short piece back.” ‘‘ Rebel! What in the thunder are you 
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doing hauling a ——— rebel? Put him out the first house you come 
to.” Pretty soon the ambulance came in front of a farm-house, and 
Robert was gently borne in the arms of three soldiers, into the house. 
In spite of their tender handling, he suffered intense pain, and his 
pitiful cries excited the sympathy of all the bystanders. The lady 
of the house, a warm secessionist, was moved to tears. She had him 
laid on a feather-bed and soothed him with tender words, fanning him 
all the time. 

‘* Poor fellow !” said she, wiping away her tears. ‘‘I’ll take such 
good care of you that you’ll soon be well. What shall I bring you, 
my dear, you seem exhausted ?” 

** Are they all gone ?” said he. 

** Yes, yes,” said she, ‘‘calm yourself.” 

‘*Anybody in sight ?” said he, between the groans. 

‘¢Not a man,” said she after looking out of the window. “Come 
now, let me give you some tea and toast.” 

‘*No tea and toast in mine,” said he jumping out of bed to the 
astonishment of the lady, ‘‘I want a square meal of bread and 
ham.” M. 


The following appeared in a Southern paper some time in 1861, 
and is republished to preserve the memory of a young hero, and to 
show the character of the struggle: 

‘‘A Younc HEro.—The papers of Memphis contain an affecting no- 
tice of the funeral procession which followed to the grave the remains 
of Lieut. Jas. Walker, a lad of that city who fought like a young hero 
in the battle of Belmont. In that action he received a wound, ofwhich 
he died immediately on reaching his father’s house in Memphis. He 
was a son of Samuel P. Walker, and grand-nephew of late President 
Polk. His age was not overtwenty, if somuch. He was lieutenant 
we think, in the regiment of his uncle, J. Knox Walker. The cap- 
tain of his company was shot early in the action. The young lieu- 
tenant took command, led his company in the thickest of the battle, 
fighting and cheering gallantly for three hours at the head of his men 
He was shot through the hips. 

‘-After having received the wound he sat down on a log near by, 
giving the orders for twenty minutes, huzzaing his men on, and then 
becoming too weak longer to support himself, he called the second 
lieutenant, Daguer, and said to him: ‘ Fight, Daguer, fight or die! for 
God’s sake, don’t let my men be taken prisoners!’ and with the words 
fainted from exhaustion. 
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‘* He barely survived to reach his father’s house in Memphis, when 
he expired with these brave and affectionate words on his lips: 
‘Mother, IT am dying, but I fought for you to the last’? ‘These are the 
young heroes whom the South sends forth to battle in defense of 
their liberties, their country and their mothers; who meet in the in- 
vading enemy, and as they pour out their hearts’ blood for the cause, 
_ think tenderly of absent homes they are defending. The whole 
Southern region is full of youths fired with the same generous and 
gallant resolves, but none are worthier of grateful remembrance than 
Lieut. Walker.” 


JOHN FILSON. 


‘*The Life and Writings of John Filson, the First Historian of 
Kentucky,” by Reuben T. Durrett, of Louisville, Kentucky, is on 
our table. It is a handsomely printed quarto, with imperial antique 
cover, and invites perusal. No one who feels an interest in the past 
of this magnificent Ohio Valley can fail to find in its pages matter 
of great interest. Filson himself, as presented by the author through 
his own suggestive narrative, and judicious extracts from Filson’s 
writings, is a wonderfully interesting character. With much of 
Boone's spirit of adventure, he roams through the Western wilds, 
viewing them not with the eyes of a backwoodsman so much as a 
scholar versed in ancient lore, as well as in woodscraft and the crooked 
ways of the Indian. The whole volume shows profound research, 
and a painstaking regard for truth. It deals not alone in dry annals, 
but is replete with episodes of border life, thrilling and romantic. 
The following is an extract from Filson’s manuscript, verbatim et 
literatim : 

‘*T told my men there was Indians and immediately about fifteen 
guns were fired at us, accompanied with that infernal yell, which 
ever carries they idea of terror with the sound. Being too far dis- 
tant from shore to receive much damage, though several bullets 
lodged in our boat, we steered across the river, but was immediately 
pursued by a pirogue, crowded with savages, firing upon us, and 
yelling to discourage flight; My place being in the steerage, they 
directed their balls at me, numbers struck the boat, but although 
they came like hail, yet we gained the shore unhurt, my hat only 
received damages. It is impossible to paint the manner of our 
flight & the pursuit; no human warriors pursue more violently, pur- 
sue the unhappy objects of their rage, than savages. Our arms 
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consisted of only two fuzees and one sword; the savages being 
advanced within fifty yards of shore, I directed my men to stand 
and fight them, they being advanced a few steps to flee, turned to 
me with a melancholy look, and saw @ruel death approaching; self- 
preservation determined their answers for escape. I then told them 
with speediest flight to save themselves, if possible. As I advance 
to land took up two small trunks, containing some valuable articles ; 
these I cast under the nettles, a little distance from shore, and 
entered the woods in a different direction from my men, like the 
unhappy mariner ready to sink with his vessel in the foaming surge, 
used prayers and a vigorous flight for safety, the last hope of 
relief. These were not ineffectual; a wonderful deliverance indeed! 
Sure some guardian angel averted the impending danger. Who can 
reflect upon the circumstances without terror? the shore red with 
bloody savages, I may say just at my heels, who, that have not 
experienced such a situation can possibly conceive the distress? In 
flight I oft turned my eyes from behind some ancient friendly tree, to 
view some blood-thirsty savage, in full chase, with his terrible right 
hand, to lodge me in the land of silence. Sometimes I lay concealed 
in the thickest of cane and nettles, but immediately quitted the 
insecure covering, for to the sagacious savage my track must be 
obvious, as the herbage yielded to every step; and being wet did 
not recover their rectitude. Concluding that a crafty flight was the 
only possible means to ensure safety, I used many turnings and 
windings by crossing my track and walking back and on logs and 
spaces clear of herbage. Wandering about two hours through the 
woods, I assayed to return to the spot where we were obliged to fly, 
and finding that the savages were gone over with their prize, | came 
near where I left my trunks, and seeing them safe, took them up, 
and departed, bending my course toward Post Vincent, which was 
thirty miles distant on a N. E. course. Two of my men had directed 
their course up White river, and about half a mile from Wabash was 
cruelly massacred: my third man had concealed himself under a 
large fallen tree, a little distance from the river, that was closely 
fenced on either side by nettles: there trembling and pale he saw 
the savages returning with the clothing and scalps of his com- 
panions.” 


Wuo will protect us against the outflow of bullion and bankrupts 
to Canada? This is an all-reaching evil. Not only commerce is 
wounded and money made stringent, but even society is robbed of 
its most shining ornaments. 
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Editorial. 


‘ 


THE report of the reunion of the Orphan Brigade did not reach 
us in time for insertion in the October issue. 


For the future, it is our purpose to devote a special space to the 
children. This department will be conducted by Mrs. F. A. Beers, 
of New Orleans. 


SoME bitter partisan asserts that Mrs. Lockwood is wot younger 
than the Hon. Susan B. Anthony. Well, what if she ‘‘ain’t.” This 
country is not yet so far gone as to prefer a giddy girl to a statesman- 
like stateswoman. 


Ir Butler and Mrs. Lockwood combine, as rumor insists, what is 
to become of the union in case the election is thrown into the house ? 
If the combination succeeds they will scoop both offices, and then 
even another Guiteau can not mend matters much. 


A NEW theory of protection is now advanced. Charge, say the 
horny-handed farmers, an export duty on grain and wool, until it 
equalizes that laid on manufactures. ‘‘ This would protect the farm 
laborer, and has he not as much right to be taken care of as the 
bloated workingman ?” 


Now is the time for head-splitting leaders on tariff and free trade. 
The platitudes on political economy are luckily relieved by campaign 
lies, or the faithful reader of our brilliant dailies would be tempted 
to make away with himself. Woe to the man who seeks a guiding 
star in the midst of such majestic rubbish! If to him sleep ¢ver 
comes it brings a nightmare fo which death is a sweet release. 


In our November number, the first of a series of papers on 
Hood’s Tennessee campaign, by Major D. W. Sanders, Adjutant- 
General of French’s division, will appear. They are being prepared 
at the request of numerous correspondents from both sections, and 
are based on original orders and manuscripts in Major Sanders’ 
possession, not heretofore given to the public, and not to be found in 
the archives at Washington. They will be illustrated with portraits 
of the conspicuous chiefs. All who desire extra copies will please 
give early notice, as after a number is out there is only a limited 
quantity of additional copies of the same for sale. 
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THE reunion at Gallatin, Tenn,, was held in the presence of an 
immense throng of spectators, stimulated by good cheer and the ap- 
proving smiles of Tennessee’s fair daughters. The veterans marchi- 
ing in column, recalled the days of Dixie and renewed the ties of 
brotherhood. The details will be given in the November number. 
Will not the secretary of the meeting send us lists of the soldiers 
present? 

We have received a prospectus with specimen pages of work 
entitled ‘‘The Military Annals of Tennessee Confederate,” edited 
by J. Berrien Lindsey, of Nashville. The design of the work is to 
preserve for posterity the noble record of ‘Tennessee during the sec- 
tional’struggle. It will not only give the dry facts of regimental 
rolls, but many moving incidents illustrative of the spirit of the sons 
of Tennessee in her hour of trial and desolation. _ As far as possible, 
lists of the time and place of the death of those who fell, will be fur- 
nished. We have had the pleasure of viewing some of the official 
and original sources from which the record is to be made up, and 
were amazed at the piles of manuscript, gathered by Tennessee’s 
faithful historian. If love of truth and his native State, coupled 
with indefatigable zeal and literary culture, are any warrant of suc- 
cess, we predict for the coming volume an enthusiastic recepticn. 


REUNION AT CLAYMOUNT, AUGUST 1g, 1884. 

There be reunions and there be reunions. Perchance, of soldiers 
to renew ties of comradeship, of friends long parted to revive the 
memories of by-gone days, or it may be of kith and kin to light 
again the flame of childhood’s love. In the sensuous days of August 
past there was one which embraced all these objets and more. It 
was a gathering, for the first time since the war, of families separated 
by its iron hand. Firmly bound by enduring links, they met to re- 
new all the memories of the olden days and to make their children 
parties toatruly-kept, though unwritten, compact of mutual affection. 
It was held in Jefferson county, West Virginia, at Claymount, the 
once proud seat of a princely property. The stately pile was reared 
by B. C. Washington, a grandson of the general’s own brother, and 
for forty years, was occupied by his descendants. From the upper 
windows one may see a landscape of surpassing beauty. Over the 
great oaks of the lawn, over fields of waving grain,and graceful forests, 
far away to the ‘‘burly Blue Ridge,” the vista stretches. What 
scenes its varied objects summon up! Fancy might wander back to 
the times of the Golden Horseshoe Knights. But who that wore 
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the gray can look upon those dear, familiar spots without thinking of 
the red-cross banner and the gallant men who followed Stonewall 
and Lee? ‘On the grassy grounds of Claymount, under the umbrag- 
eous arms of well remembered trees, where gnarled roots and mossy 


rocks furnish living seats, the reunion we record was held. Once 


again after the lapse of twenty years, the past returns. They sing 
the songs of Dixie, they fight the battle over again, and, perhaps, re- 
call in silence, encounters in which love figured more largely than 
glory. Time has worked wonderful changes, but the pure gold of 
youth shines yet undimmed. The laughing girl is now a stately 
matron surrounded with smiling children, forsooth, a diamond set in 
pearls. The rose has lost some of its bloom, but none of its fra- 
grance. In spite of silver threads above the queenly brow, the old 
wit sparkles with increased brilliancy and the merry tones tell of a 
true and loyal heart. Can those stern men of iron-gray be the boys 
once so light and gay? The glow of youth is gone, but there still 
are the same brave eyes and firm, set lips that followed to the death 
the flag of Lee. Around tiem sit the *‘patterns of their sires” and 
listen to the tales of the olden times. But music calls and soon 
young and old mingling in the dance, shake with rhythmic feet the 
classic walls of Claymount. Butthe sweetest day must have an end. 
The sun is setting and again there is a parting. Yet, before they go, 
once more under the tall trees thev meet. True to the instincts of 
martial days, they organize a ** Dixie club,” which is to be immortal, 
and vow, if heaven spares, they will gather again in the August of 
each coming year. 


A MONUMENT TO COLONEL ROBERT SMITH. 

When so many of our heroes sleep in unknown or neglected graves, 
it is some comfort to find that now and then one is not forgotten. 
At Munfordsville, on the seventeenth of September a beautiful mon- 
ument was unvailed, dedicated tothe memory of Colonel Robert Smith, 
of Mississippi. It is a loving tribute from an affectionate brother, 
James Smith, of Glasgow, Scotland, and is erected near the spot 
where Colonel Robert Smith fell. 

The fight in which he lost his life, was at the storming of Fort 
Creng, a small fortification situated on the South side of Green river, 
opposte Munfordsville, and it occurred September, 1862. 

In the assault,the Seventh, Ninth, Tenth, Twenty-ninth, and Forty- 
fourth, Mississippi regiments were engaged. Protected by walls of 
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earth and logs, and abattis in the front, the enemy poured a destruc- 
tive fire into their ranks, and made great slaughter. The Tenth Mis- 
sissippi suffered most, and its gallant commander, Colonel Robert 
Smith, fell mortaily wounded while leading the charge. 

The unvailing was attended with appropriate ceremonies. Major 
E. T. Sykes delivered the principal address, in which he gave a brief 
sketeh of the hero to whose memory they had met to do honor. In 
the outset of his military career, Colonel Robert Smith was a cap- 
tain of the Mississippi Rifles. His first duty was to escort Mr. Davis 
to the newly-chosen Confederate capital. His first battle was Shiloh, 
where his gallant conduct attracted attention, and on each new field 
he rose more and more in the esteem of his associates. He fell in the 
morning of his fame, and his death was deplored as a great public 
calamity. 

After the conclusion of Major Sykes’ address, a few remarks were 
made by Mr. Walls, an eminent solicitor, of Glasgow. 

The following is a brief extract from the same: 

‘¢{ know no greater heroes in the annals of the old or new world 
than General’s Lee and Jackson, and many others of your leaders. 
Why, to us Scotchmen, these men appeared not only as brilliant com- 
manders, but as the very incarnation of patriotism and self-sacrifice, 
recalling to us the magic names of our Wallace and our Bruce. True, 
your leaders did not win success, but they did better, they deserved 
it, and even the graves of your dear departed proclaim the truth, that 
there is no nobler sentiment or abiding virtue than the love of ince- 
pendence.” . 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of Brigadier-General James R. Herbert, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, which occurred at Woodstock, his country-home, August 
5, 1884, recalls many incidents in the life of this distinguished Con- 
federate officer. He was conspicuous even in that gallant old corps, 
the Maryland Line, for his bravery, steady devotion to duty, and 
manly bearing as a soldier. The men of the Army of Northern 
Virginia well remember the quick, steady step of the Second Mary- 
land regiment, when on the march, and their rapid, steady fire, or 
resistless charge on the field of battle. General (then Colonel) 
Herbert, while in command of the regiment, was wounded July 2, 
1863, charging the enemy’s works at Culp’s Hill, during the battle 
of Gettysburg, and fell into the enemy’s hands. From this wound 
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he never entirely recovered, and while not the immediate, was the 
hastening cause of his death. Upon the surrender of the Confed- 
erate army, he returned to his native city, with nothing but his good 
name and indomitable energy to begin again the battle of life. The 
same traits of character which had made him famous as a soldier, 
made him successful as a business man. By industry, patience, and 
integrity, he became one of the foremost citizens of that great city. 

During the labor riots, a few years ago, his cool courage and dis- 
cretion won for him the confidence of the people, of all shades of 
opinion, and contributed, in a large degree, in preventing bloodshed 
and restoring order. 

His remains were interred in London Park Cemetery, close by the 
_ beautiful lot set apart for the burial of Confederate’ soldiers. His 
funeral cortege was one of the largest ever seen there, and attested 
the estimation in which he was held by all classes of citizens. It 
was composed, in part, of the old survivors of his (the Second 
Maryland) regiment, under command of the gallant Major Golds- 
borough, the Society of the Confederate Army and Navy, under 
command of General George Stewart, the Fifth regiment, Maryland 
Line, of which he had, at one time, been in command, a large 
detachment of the Baltimore police, of which he was one of the 
commissioners at the time of his death, members of the Corn and 
Flour Exchange, the boys of the House of Refuge, and a large 
number of citizens. 

All that is mortal of James R. Herbert has been committed to 
. the dust, and his spirit Mas gone into the presence of Him who gave 
it, but his character still lives for an example to those now living 
and yet unborn. May they, like him, seek to know only what is 
right and true, and follow it bravely to the end. 

He leaves a wife and three children, whom every Confederate 
will invoke the ‘‘God of all Mercies” to take care of and shield all 
along their journey in life. 

COMRADE. 
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Louisville School, 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


Thirteenth Session Begins Second Monday in September. 


A FULL CORPS OF TEACHERS. 


Three Courses of Study—Business, Scientific and Classical. Students Prepared, if desired, for 
Special Courses, or particular Classes, in Higher Mathematics. 


Subjects taught include Drawing, Chemistry, Physics, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
and Physiology. French and German by Native Teachers. The Preparation in Latin and Greek 
. and Mathematics sufficient for Entrance into the Higher Classes of the leading Universities. 


The School has had the same Principals for twelve years. Many of the 
pupils have been in attendance more than five years and some more than eight 
years. Great attention is paid to health and exercise, and a high moral tone 
is fostered. The system of instruction and discipline is efficient, as isshown by 
results. 

For years the School has had representatives at the leading Colleges, who 
have been uniformly successful in winning honors and diplomas. At present it 
is represented at University of Virginia, Washington and Lee, Yale, West 
Point, Asbury, and Ann Arbor, and Stevens’ Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J. Within the last ten years its Alumni have obtained at the best Academic 
and Professional Institutions twenty-eight degrees and more than eighty certifi- 
cates of graduation in distinct schools of study. 


W. N. McDONALD, 


Master of Arts, University of Virginia, 
A. L. McDONALD, 


Graduate Washington and Lee University, 
For Catalogues, containing terms, etc., address either of the Principals. 


PRINCIPALS. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCERS AND TEA DEALERS 


‘‘Fine Goods a Specialty.”’ 
234 WEST MAREET 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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EMILY TRIPFP, 


Successor to LOUIS TRIPP, 
DEALER 


Goods 


PUBLISHER OF MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


CUR SPECIALTIES 


y CHASE PIANOS, 


CARPENTER, WOODS, and STANDARD 


Musical Cabinets, Combination Organs, 


ORGUINETTES, 


Tournaphones, 
Aurephones, 


Orchestrones, 
Clarionas, 
Musical Caskets, 
Automatic Organist, 
Celesteons, 
Dulciphones. 


And all Reliable Automatic Instruments, 
that anybody can play, with 
either crank or pedal. 


EMILY TRIFF, 


Wholesale and Retail General Agent. 
Iwo. Slo Avenue 


> HLOUISVILLE, 


Catalogues Free. 
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W. N. HALDEMAN, President of the great Louisville Courier 
Journal Co., tells what he knows of 


WINTERSMITH’S CHILL CURE. 


Dr. Wintersmith, OFFICE OF THE CovurRIER-JOURNAL, LovISVILLE. 
tr: | waive a rule I have observed for many years, the value of your remedy prompt- 
ing me to say, in repiy to your request, what I know of your Chill Cure. The private assur- 
ances of its efficacy I had,and the good results of its effects I had observed on Mr. R. W. 
Meredith, who, for more than fifteen years, has been foreman of my office, induced me to test 
it in my family. The results have been entirely satisfactory. The first case was of two years’ 
standing, in which I believe every known remedy had been tried with temporary relief—the 
chills returning periodically and seemingly with increased severity. Your cure broke them 
at once, and there has been no recurrence of them for more than six months: The other case 
was of a milder form, and yielded more readily to other remedies; but the chills would return 
at intervals, until your medicine was used, since which time, now several months, they have 
entirely disappeared. From the opportunity I have had to judge, I do not hesitate to express 
my belief that your Chill Cure is a va!uable specific, and performs all you promise for it. 
Very respectfully, W. N. HALDEMAN. 


ADVERTISERS WAR PICTURES 


Canlearntheexactcostof WANTED. 
any proposed line of Ad- 
vertising in American Collections of Photographs, 


| Engravings or Lithographs 


Papers by addressing of Scenes of the War. Por- 


Geo, FP. Rowdl & 
Newspaper Adv’g Bu- 
reau, 1oSpruceSt., N.Y. 


Address with terms, 


ARNOLD A, RAND, 


53 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


___ 


Owners and Proprietors of 


Goal and Iron Go, 


Green River Mines, 
Du Pont, Ky. | 


wines, KENTUCKY COAL. 


Main Office: 217 Third $t, Louisvill, 


Guylena Mines, Where all communications should be addressed. 
Central City, Ky. 


MINERS AND DEALERS IN 


Muhlenberg Mines, Mines on Line of Chesapeake, Ohio & South-western R. R. and 
Mercer Station, Ky. | on Owenstoro & Nashville (L.& N.) R.R. 


Render Mines, 
Hamilton Station, Ky. 


SOUTHERN EX POSITION 


AT 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GUST 16, CLOSES OCTOBER 25, 


Justified by the attendance and appreciation accorded its efforts in the past 
the management of 1884 has resolved to even out-do its past attempts, to offer 
at Louisville an Exhibition typical of Kentucky and the whole South and South- 
west. To accomplish the greatest possibilities the brightest intellects the most 
varied tastes, the widest experiences will be called into requisition. The ideal 
in art and music, the best and most perfect of mechanical effects and appliances, 
the latest and most wonderful phases of light by electricity, in addition to the 
grandest display of the products and resources of our own and sister Southern 
States will all be secured and showed in what is designed to be the greatest 
industral exposition of the age. 

The consummation of the arrangements with Cappa and Gilmore assures the 
Southern Exposition the repetition of probably the most charming feature of 
last year’s exhibition. From August 16 to October 25, there will thus be given 
two concerts each day from bands not excelled by any in the world. Musical 
entertainments of this kind had never been attempted by any exposition until 
the Southern Exposition of 1883, and the repetition of the engagements this 
year will probably make our exhibition exceptional in this respect. 

The pyrotechnique display of last year, which attracted the admiration and 
wonder of all who were so fortunate as to see them, will be equally if not sur- 
passed this season. 

An eye toward the comfort and convenience of visitors will be always main- 
tained, and in brief, nothing will be left undone that can add to the pleasure of 
the people and the popularity of the Exposition. 


The Grandest Display of Thoroughbred Live Stock the World 
Ever Saw. 


THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE EXHIBITION OF 


KENTUCKY'S 4s WELL aS AMERICA’S RESOURCES. 


ALL RAILROADS AND HOTELS WILL’ REDUCE RATES. 
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THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


The SouTHERN Bivouac has entered upon the third year of its existence, 
and its success seems assured. 

Its circulation has been increased more than five-fold within a year, but this 
has been accomplished by untiring labor and at some loss. 

Its publication was commenced by an association of ex-Confederates for the 
sole purpose of preserving for history the stories and incidents of the war that 
never appear in army reports. It was the first to lead off in this venture, and 
has been quickly followed, not only by the newspapers North and South, but the 
leading magazines of the country are making it an especial feature in their 
issues. 

The SouTHERN Bivovac is the only Confederate soldiers’ magazine pub- 
lished in the United States. 

The Southern Historical Papers, published at Richmond, Virginia, has a field 
of its own upon which we do not propose to invade, but bid it God-speed in 
its good work. 

At the outset, the price of subscription was fixed so as just to cover the cost 
of publication and postage. Other expenses were not considered, such as com- 
pensation of agents, advertising, etc. In the meantime, composition and ma 
terial have advanced, and we, therefore, feel justified in raising the price, here 
after, to $2.00 per annum. 

Those who renew or send in their subscriptions before the first of November 
will, according to previous notice, be charged only $1.50. 

In return for the small advance, it is our purpose to further approach the 
standard of excellence all desire. The change in price has been made by the 


advice, and, indeed, at the urgent request of many of our patrons. 


CLUB RATES. 


Send money by postal or bank check. All communications and money must 
be addressed to SOUTHERN Bivovuac, Louisville, Ky. 


WiittaM N. McDonatp, Editor, E. H. McDonatp, Business Manager, 
Private Stonewall Brigade. Major 11th Va. Cavalry. 
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CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. 


1; Battle of Wilson’s Creek. By Bs BD 


2. Reminiscenses of the War. In two papers. By 
3. The Retreat from Laurel Hill, West Virginia. By 7. W. Stokes. . . « 61 
4. Charge of the First Tennessee at Perryville. By Capt. P. B. Steele . - 67 


6. The Battle of Dead Angle, near Marietta, Georgia. By 
7. Pickett’s and Hood’s Charges at Gettysburg. By Private Co. ‘* H,”? 5th 
8. A Reminiscence,of General J..E. B. Stuart. 


YouTuHs’ DEPARTMENT: 


9. The Bold Guerrilla Boy. By Prof. J. S. Blackburn. SO 


SPECIAL OFFER TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


For their benefit, we have secured a large number of copies. of a beautiful 
engraving embracing ina single group, twenty portraits of the most famous Con- 
federate commanders, which we can recommend as the best we have seen. When 
framed it makes a large and beautiful picture, attractive to all, but especially to 
ex-confederates. Any subscriber sending us 3.00, within the next thirty days, 
will receive this engraving and two copies of the Bivouac for one year, to any 
address. For $2.00 we will send engraving and one copy of Bivouac for one 
year. Or wi!lsend engraving by mail upon receipt of $1.00." 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 

Our subscription list for the last year having exceeded expectation, we find 
ourselves short of the September and February numbers of Vol. II, for which 
we will pay 15 cents each, to be remitted by mail or credited upon account. 
Those who can spare them, will please send by mail. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
With the August number many of our subscriptions expired. We hope our 
friends will take notice and remit at once. To those who remit before Novem- 
ber the price will be $1.50, after that time $2.00. 
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